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Last summer Colonel Lindbergh laid before Lockheed 
engineers specifications for the type of airplane which 
would meet his ideas and requirements. It should incor- 
porate the latest development in aircraft engineering and 
design. It should be powered with a proven type of engine 


and, therefore, obtain efficiency through aerodynamic de- 
sign rather than through additional power. It should have 


. . “ j % 
a maximum top speed, together with a large carrying Fi k: 
capacity, and a landing speed which would permit the jh, \ 
use of undeveloped airports far from organized airways. / : 4 


Colonel Lindbergh recommended a low-winged mono- /, bat 
plane with two open cockpits—and the Wasp-powered 
Sirius is Lockheed’s answer. 















According to the agreement between Colonel Lindbergh 
and the Lockheed Corporation, the plane was not to be 
paid for until its performance was satisfactory. In Cali- 
fornia last month Colonel Lindbergh took delivery of 
the first Lockheed Sirius and expressed his approval 


of the design. As a result of the performance tests of 


~ > ——- ( 
Colonel Lindbergh’s plane, the Sirius has been made a , 
standard model in the famous Lockheed line. ' 
v 
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It is better 
not to risk 


disorders of the gums 


Ipana’s two-fold protection 
keeps gums healthy—teeth white 


O go on, day after day, using a tooth 

paste that merely cleans the teeth is to 
ignore the lessons of the past ten years. 
Today, such a tooth paste is only doing 
half a job. 

For the gums, too, must be cared for. They 
must be nourished, toned and strengthened. 

No matter how white, how perfect your 
teeth, they are in danger if your gums be- 
come tender, soft, unsound—if you allow 
“pink tooth brush” to go unchecked. 

Ipana, more than any other tooth paste, 
meets the needs of modern oral hygiene. 
For with it, your teeth are white and shining. 
Your mouth is cleansed, refreshed. And 
your gums are strengthened, toned, in- 
vigorated. 

Week by week you can see and feel the 
improvement Ipana brings to your gums— 
the pinker color, the firmer texture that let 
you know they are resistant to the inroads of 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease and pyorrhea. 

Gum disorders, so widely prevalent today, 
come as a result of soft foods and subnormal 
chewing. Lacking work and exercise, the 
gingival tissues become congested, the gum 
walls tender and inflamed. 

But Ipana and massage will rouse your 














IPANA 


“\ TOOTH PASTE “ 





gums and send the fresh, rich blood cours- 
ing through the tiny veins. Thousands of 
dentists preach the benefits of massage and 
urge the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana stimulates the gums—it in- 
vigorates the entire mouth while it cleans 


the teeth. It contains ziratol, a hemostatic 
and antiseptic long used by the profession. 


Get Ipana’s Double Protection 


Even if your tooth brush rarely “‘shows 
pink”, for the sake of your gums play safe 
and use Ipana. No doubt there are some 
tooth pastes you can get for a few cents less 
—but with gum troubles the threat that they 
are, is the difference worth the risk? 

Better start with Ipana today—don’t wait 
for the sample. Get a tube at the nearest 
drug store. Tonight, begin a full month’s 
test of this modern tooth paste. See how 
your teeth brighten, how your gums harden, 


how the health of your mouth improves! 
» » » » 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-10 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Business men, industrialists and engineers—600,000 

of them — regularly read the McGrew-Hill Pub- 

lications. More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill 
books end magazines in their business. 


The Business Week Coal Age 
System Engineering and 
Harverd Business Review Mining Journal 
ce E. & M. J. Metal and 
Aviation Mineral Markets 
Factory and Industrial 
Manegement Textile World 
Power 
Industrial Engineering Electrical World 
Americen Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Product Engineering Electrical West 


Radio Retailing 
Bus Transportation 
Electric Reilway Journal Srahevtsteig Move Recerd 
Food Industries Construction Methods 
Chemicel & Metallurgical Engineering 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 


Electricidad The American Auto- 
en America® mobile* 
Ingenieria Internacional* E! Automovil Americano* 
Americen Machinist Engineering and 
(European Edition) Mining World 


“Published by an associate company, 
Business Publishers Internatione! Corporation 


The Plowman 
litts his head 


ITH bare hands, the plow- 
man fought for his food. Hun- 


ger harried him . . . bent his 
back, bowed his heed. 


Then the machine... freedom... time 
to cultivate his fellows as well as his 
fields . . . to live, to think, to be. 


Industry gave every man a hundred 
hands... farms produced more with 
less men. Millions of workers flowed 
from farm to factory. Swiftly industry 
expanded, became complex. 


As the pace grew faster there was a 
vital, growing need for the interchange 
of experience. Men of industry hed 
to keep constantly informed of Indus- 
try's activities and progress .. . of the 
current news and developments in their 
own specialized fields. Out of these 
needs came the industrial press—the 


McGraw-Hill Publications. 
Today 600,000 men of industry, the 


very men who lead, guide and operate 
the modern business world, read the 
McGraw-Hill Publications because 
they realize that they must read... 
or fall behind! They are paid in advance 
subscribers. Each has placed a cash 
value on the information that the 


McGraw-Hill Publications bring him. 


Mc GRAW - HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc., New York - Chicago - 


Philadelphia - Washington - 


Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville - London 
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WILL THE STOCKS YOU HOLD BE 
MARKET LEADERS DURING 1930 


—or will they bring you no profit at all? 


LL stocks declined during the November Panic, but all will not participate in the advance 
which is likely to feature the year 1930. Many securities are distinct bargains at current 
prices—others should be strictly avoided or sold immediately. 


What is the outlook for the securities you own? Will they become market leaders or will they 
decline to still lower levels? Will you recoup your losses during 1930 or will the new year witness 
a repetition of last year’s disasters? 


One thing seems reasonably certain: Business for many concerns will not be as good during the 
next twelve months as it was during 1929. Profits of many corporations will dwindle and their sec- 
urities will decline. Yet, of the thousands of competing organizations that will fight tooth and nail 
for survival, many will emerge triumphant and may even report larger profit than ever before. Will 
the companies whose securities you hold be numbered among the successful? 


For instance, will the Motors enjoy a profitable year or will Electrical Equipments, such as GENERAL ELECTRIC 
and WESTINGHOUSE, advance much more rapidly than GENERAL MOTORS and CHRYSLER? Can we 
expect large profits to accumulate to holders of NEW HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA, NICKEL PLATE and other 
Rails, or are better results likely to come to those who own Coppe s, such as ANACONDA and KENNECOTT? 
Will many Utilities—AMERICAN & FCREIGN POWER, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE and AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE, for example—be market leaders as in 1929 or will representative Oils-STANDARD OF NEW 
JERSEY, ROYAL DUTCH, and TEXAS CORPORATION~—give a better account of themselves? And what 
can be looked for from the Steel, Sugar, Food Products, and Building industries? 


Investment Research Bureau has just issued a comprehensive forecast of probable Stock Market developments 
during 1930. You are told which stocks to hold and which to avoid—-which industries are likely to prosper, which 
are not. Among the numerous stocks relative to which you receive expert and unbiased advice are: 


AIR REDUCTION MISSOURI PACIFIC 
AMERICAN CAN NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH NEW YORK CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE NEW YORK NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
DU PONT PARAMOUNT 
ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ROYAL DUTCH 
GENERAL GOODS STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR TEXAS CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER UNION CARBIDE 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELE- UNITED AIRCRAFT PFD. 

GRAPH UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
MATHIESON ALKALI WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


If you are interested in ANY securities, or would like to know what is likely to happen during the next twelve 
months, write today for a copy of our 1930 STOCK MARKET FORECAST. It will be mailed to you free upon 
request, together with a copy of an interesting booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Simply mail the 
coupon below. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
AUBURN NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 329, AUBURN, NEW YORK 








Kindly send me a copy of your 1930 I Sore 2- Shas ced ean eta abies Cais cama ee kins bees eae ee es 
STOCK MARKET FORECAST. Also 
a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN oe t PN :s csr newt lee na aa< 4, pWlaiaee cies vweeeannec 
STOCKS.” This does not obligate me 
in any way. i MNES 562s cls keadis es .State... 





























































Makes the beard 


fit for the razor— 
the face Fit for the day! 


Fit for the razor—Yes, a beard sof- 
tened thoroughly ... the skin pre- 
pared... completely. Lather for 
the skin as well as for the beard. 


Fit for the day—Yes, the Williams 
shave is an all day shave. Beard cut 
close. Pores cleansed. Tissues fresh- 
ened. Williams makes your face 
look well-groomed, Fit! 


Product of 90 years of specialized 
study. Pure. Cool. Mild. The 
drug clerk says: “Oh, yes, some- 
times they change . . . but they 
all come back to Williams.” 

Perhaps you'd like the novelty of Williams 
Shaving Liquid. Very new. Ask your dealer. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS GOMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN.—-MONTREAL, CANADA 







You can’t 
lose this 
cap! 


Then Aqua Velra— for after-shaving 
Scientifically blended to give proper care 


(ap. to rhe newly shaven skin 
ee 


Just notice the tine skins of men who use 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Flag Rules 
Sirs: 
David Wm. James, in his incorrect and un- 
Timely criticism (Time, Dec. 30, p. 2) of 
Mister Speaker’s background (Time, Dec. 16, 
frontispiece), shows lack of Boy Scout training. 
I suggest that he coéperate with the nearest troop 
where any tenderfoot scout can tell him HIS 
UNDERSTANDING of courtesies due our 
National Emblem NEEDS REVERSAL. 
Motion to flay denied and lower house affirmed. 
E.uts S. MIDDLETON 
Alias Big Chief Flying 
Owl, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
= The essential thing to remember in plac- 
ing the flag is that it is not an object to which 
we pay our respect, but a living thing which 
faces in a particular direction. 
G. J. CovaLt 


Cheyney, Pa. 


ors: 

Under the caption Letters in your worthy 
magazine of Dec. 30, one of your readers, a Mr. 
David James of Chicago, I/l., undertakes to flay 
the House of Representatives and your magazine 
unjustly. ... 

While there has never as yet been any adopted 
rule of set etiquette for the display of the flag 
by Congress there has been adopted by different 
patriotic societies the enclosed method of display 
for the National Emblem. We, the American 
Legion, are trying to have some form adopted 
so that the continual debate will not be forever. 

Time still stands correct as usual. 

R. M. O’REILLY 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

Mr. David Wm, James’ understanding of the 
courtesies due to our national emblem is incor- 
rect as indicated by his letter in your issue of 
Dec. 30. 

The canton of the U. S. flag should be on 
the right of the object it adorns as in this case 


the rostrum of the House of Representatives 
(see frontispiece, Dec. 16) and not on Mr. 
James’ right as he faces it. 

There are, however, so many errors made 


in the display of the U. S. flag that a great bene- 
fit would be conferred upon your readers if 
TimME would devote a column or so to Correct 
Usage in the Display of the National Flag under 
all ordinary circumstances. The problem is 
especially puzzling if it is a question of hanging 
the flag on a cord stretched across a city street, 
but even this is, I believe, provided for by cus- 
tom if not by regulation. 
Hoimes SMITH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Official flag etiquette: When horizontal 
or “floating,” the stars should be to the 
left of the beholder. When vertical or 
“hanging,” the stars should also be to the 
left. (The flag is correctly hung behind the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. ) 
The flag should never be used for bunting, 
which should have blue at the top, red at 


the bottom. When the flag is hung across 
a street, the stars should be to the north 
in an east-and-west street, to the east in a 
north-and-south street. When used on a 
table, nothing should rest upon the flag 
but the Bible.—Eb. 


McManamy Misquoted 
Sirs: 

May I not correct the remark of Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner McManamy, quoted on 
p. 12 of Time, Dec. 30. 

Mr. McManamyy said: 

“T go along with this plan, therefore, only 
because it will cut the Gordian knot and permit 
helpful consolidations and not because I expect 
economy and efficiency of operation to be pro- 
moted by the gigantic systems here proposed.” 

This statement is made on p. 571 of r<9 I. 
C;. C. gaa. 

What the commissioner said is quite different 
than the statement attributed to him in your 
excellent magazine. 

WALTER E. AEBISCHER 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

To Subscriber Aebischer all thanks for 
detecting a mechanical error of some im- 


portance.—Ep. 








~ 
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Boston to Chicago 
Sirs: 

Main Line expresses and limiteds of the New 
York Central Lines usually run in two divisions: 


one to and from Manhattan, another to and 
from Boston (over N.Y.C.’s Boston & Albany 
Ra.) 


Travelers who have had occasion to ride both 
divisions may have noticed a marked difference 
in the service and equipment on such trains as 
the Twentieth Century, Wolverine, North Shore; 
that when they are on the Boston section of these 
trains sometimes there are no magazines in the 
Club Car, terminal stops (Buffalo, Albany) are 
unusually long, sleeping cars are not up-to-date, 
wash-rooms are inconveniently small and many 
other evidences that the world-famous luxury 
of the same New York-Chicago trains is not 
upheld for the New England patronage. 

The reason: five railroads compete for the 
New York to Chicago traffic; one of them on an 
equal speed basis with New York Central. There 
is no other Boston-to-Chicago railroad system. 

But this is of little or no importance to New 
Englanders except as it is an indication of the 
commercial side of their railroad problem. 
Freight shipments originating in the Boston 
area, or being transferred from Boston’s busy: 
waterfront, destined for the Middle or Far West. 
may take their choice of accomplishing the first 
lap (Chicago) on a through-freight via B. & A., 
or routing by stages starting over one or two 
carriers from Boston. Reverse traffic is similarly 
confronted. 

The new merger proposals of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have disappointingly neg- 
lected to recognize this condition, although they 
are foresworn to a policy of “improvement via 
competition.” It is unfortunate that one of the 
country’s most enviable short-line franchises— 
New York-to-Boston—could find no better use 
in the eyes of I.C.C. than to be hooked up to 
another short-line, of minor importance, which 
would accomplish a direct connection between 
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Fortune 


Vol. 1, No. 1, is being 
delivered to subscribers 
this week. 


You may enroll me as an Original Subscriber to Fortune, and send me 


a bill for $10 with the first issue. 
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Fortuns will not be on sale at news stands. The 
subscription price is $10 a year. Subscription 
orders should be addressed to Fortune, Sub- 


scription Dept., 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. 
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Never again need you regret 
that evening cup 
of coffee! 


VEN if cof- 

fee does 
keep you awake, 
that steaming, 
fragrant cup of after-dinner coffee is a 
temptation. And all too often it’s a 
temptation you can’t resist. With the 
result that you toss sleeplessly and ask 
yourself reproachfully: “Why did I ever 
drink it?” 

But now you can yield to coffee’s 
temptation—without regret. For you 
can now have coffee from which has 
been removed the one ingredient that 
ever stole your sleep—caffein. Drink 
Sanka Coffee—genuine, delicious cof- 
fee with 97% of the caffein removed. 
You can drink Sanka Coffee at any 
hour—without being kept awake! 

Yes, genuine, delicious coffee! 
Sanka Coffee is genuine coffee—a blend 
of the choicest Central and South 
American coffees grown. Nothing is 
added—only caffein is removed. And 
it zs delicious. It is spicy in flavor— 
tempting in aroma-—-full of coffee’s 
old-time goodness. 

Drink Sanka Coffee and discover that 
caffein never added anything to coffee’s 


flavor—-never even added to that im- 









mediate sense of satisfaction a cup of 
coffee gives. That comes from the 
warmth and flavor of the drink itself. 


Endorsed by physicians 


Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee whole- 
heartedly. Your grocer sells it—in 
pound cans, always fresh, ground or 
in the bean—on the basis of complete 
satisfaction or your money back. 

What more could youask? Delicious 
coffee and refreshing sleep! Get a 
pound of Sanka Coffee today! 


MAKE THE NIGHT TEST! 


The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink 
it at night. It won't keep you awake. Next 
morning you'll know, from actual experi- 
ence, that you’ve discovered a delicious 
coffee you can enjoy morning, noon and night— 


without regret! © 1930, S. C. Corp. 


SANKA 





WITH 97% oF THE 
CAFFEIN REMOVE? 


x 








Oswego, New York and these other two great 
centers. 

New England consumers, long inured to pay- 
ing more for west-of-New York produce and 
manufactures, as well as New England pro- 
ducers, hampered by delays and high freight 
rates to and from their mills, may again recall 
that when Pennsylvania sought to reach its 
long western arm into their communities 
(chiefly Boston) a few years ago, by proposing 
to annex New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
nothing happened. Is it coincidence that New 
England-to-the-West railroad competition would 
still be a myth after the fulfillment of the L.C.C. 
merger proposal? 

With such a tremendous scheme this could, 
of course, be oversight; but it would appear that 
by adding New York, Ontario & Western to 
the New Haven, and by further linking Boston 
& Maine with Delaware & Hudson, all New 
England roads would lead, more than ever, to 
New York Central—away from _ competitive 
improvement. 

On the other hand, excellent connections await 
the New Haven in Manhattan with Pennsylvania 
via Hell Gate Bridge. Another possible connec- 
tion could be made with B. & O. should they be 
inspired by the proposal to merge with Reading 
and Central of N. J. to construct their bridge 
across the Hudson in the neighborhood of 57th 
Street as discussed last year. 

C. H. GIL_ette, 

New York City 





——-e 


Chumly & Bumly 
Sirs: 

Through the medium of a friend I have been 
fortunate enough to have the opportunity of 
glancing through your paper once in a while 
Your publication of Nov. 18, under the heading 
of Letters contains a contribution by Hugh Galla- 
her under the title “Wemyss, Ruthven.” 

It has come to my mind that perhaps your 
readers would be more capable of pronouncing 
these “Old English” names if they could com- 
mit the following story to memory: 

Bottomley once had occasion to call on Lord 
Cholmondeley. His ring at the latter’s door was 
answered by one of those butlers, who are so 
often found in the employe of the English 
Nobility, and this butler in answer to Bottomley’s 
enquiry as to whether Lord Cholmondeley was in 
or not, politely corrected Bottomley with the 
following phrase: “Lord Chumly, please Sir.” 
To which Bottomley replied that he would be 
much obliged if he would announce “Mr. Bumly.” 

D. J. C. STEWART 

Dairen, Manchuria. 


——— 





Western Union Raise 
Sirs: 

In your current issue you ask for news about 
wage increases (Time, Dec. 30). 

On Oct. 15, Western Union announced that 
annual wage increases of approximately $2,000,- 
ooo had been agreed upon between company ofii- 
cials in conference with representatives of the 
employes. 

On Dec. 14 the company announced that it saw 
nothing in the economic situation to warrant any 
change in its plan to distribute the wage in- 
crease beginning Jan. 1. 

We might add that preliminary reports from 
our offices indicate a record-breaking file of holi- 
day cablegrams and telegrams which in our 
opinion, tends to belie reports of restricted buy- 


ing power. 
H. L. HAMILTON 
Advertising Manager 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York City 








Two Pictures 
Sirs: 

Referring to ‘“Bawdy Boston” in True, Dec. 
23. This condition that exists, especially in the 
bootlegging end of it, is rather general it seems 
and not confined to Boston. Neither is it unex- 
pected or unusual. After all I suppose my gen- 
eration is becoming more or less corrupted— 
we are not supposed to be capable or qualified 
to make laws and enforce them! Look at this. 

For example. My picture: Years spent Mm 
hard earned study and travel for a chosen pro- 
fession. Located in little old home town where 
I believe young men ought to locate. Found 
my dream girl here where I had always hoped 
to find her. Planned to make and save enough 
to take a real trip to Europe for a honeymoon to 
make it the everlastingly bright spot in a man’s 
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OU probably spend many hours of 
thought and effort bringing your mail- 
ing pieces to perfection. Naturally you 

want them to represent you as well as possible. 
But how carefully do you consider the en- 
velope that carries them to your customers? 

Unless your booklets and catalogs have 
plenty of protection, the bumps and thumps of 
mailing are likely to take the starch out of them. 
The post office can’t pause to give your mailing 
extra care. But the Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope absorbs the shocks and survives the 
terrific battering of the mail bag and sorting 
table. It always turns up on your customer’s 





desk with its contents as spick and span as new. 

Next time you have bookiets or catalogs to 
mail, ask your printer or stationer for Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. Thirty-two stock 
sizes, to fit every need. The United States En- 
velope Company makes all grades, sizes and 
styles of quality envelopes for every purpose. 
Next time you buy envelopes, look for the 
U.S. E. quality slip in the box. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Good mailings 
like great flights 


depend on foresight for success 


The finest mailing piece in the world 
is a total loss to you 
if it doesn’t “get there” 





Other uses for Columbian 
Clasp Envelopes . . . Excellent 
for taking papers home from 
the office; for filing recipes, re- 
ceipted bills; for carrying light 
hardware, haberdashery—in 
fact, anything an envelope car- 
ries this envelope carries better. 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 


IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1 


. Made from extremely tough, flexi- 
ble stock. 


. “Scotch seams” —they never give. 
. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 


breaking. 


. Clasp anchored to envelope at all 


points through double thickness of 
paper. 


- Hole in flap reinforced with fibre- 


tough patch. Lines up with clasp 
every time. Inspection at factory 
makes certain of this. 


. Identified by name “Improved Co- 


lumbian Clasp” and size number 
printed on lower flap of each enve- 
lope. 


. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit any job 


without making to order. 


. Buff color enhances effect of any 


other colors you print on it. 
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“Holy. Hypocritieal 


Kansas” 


The Pathetic Result 
of 50 years of Prohibition 





HAT'S the matter hobnobbed with boot- 


with Kansas? When the first article leggers; sallied outwith 
In an attempt to of this series, entitled the snoopers. His ex- 
discover just what “How Wet is Wash- |f posé of conditions in 
ingpoer’ » appeared, it Kansas is beyond a 
success the drys resulted intheauthor’s dout y wer 
have attained with being called beforethe oubt the most carefu 
hibition. PLAIN Grand Jury. The ap- survey of the problem 
er. ; . pearance of the second ever made in the state. 
TALK now turns its article, “Bawdy Bos- z : 
spotlight on the first ton,” caused screaming Mr. Liggett also in- 
dry state in the Seethcecced sence ——— evils that 
ir K ly ot ibit was sup- 
Union—fair Kansas, sermons in New Eng- a 4 . “vee - en 2 
seat of the powerful land pulpits. Now $s to ‘sie O | c 
i ~ shat is going to hap- in Kansas—whiteslave- 
Anti-Saloon League; what is going p 


producer of “bone-dry pen in Kansas? ry, insanity, crime, etc. 


laws with teeth”; proud Some of the facts 
boaster of a statethat is he presents so in- 
truly dry. Fair Kansas—dry since 1880. _terestingly are hard to believe in this 
Is Kansas as dry as they claim it is? day of law and order—but ape “ing 
Walter W. Liggett, the author of the facts, nevertheless. Rea seen 
“Holy, Hypocritical Kansas” traveled Hypocritical eg ih ce. ws 
all through the state gathering facts TALK for February. See what poe 
for this article. He talked and argued has done with prohibition, snaghesued 
and drank with hundreds of wets and prohibition has done to Kansas. Isa 
drys. He had long discussions with lesson in Americanism. 
powerful politicians (politically dry) PLAIN TALK for February also 
and prominent but silent wets. He brings you 





“ 
“ 


What’s Wrong with the Hospitals? The New Bad Boys 
by Charlotte Conover by William Cobb 


From all over the land complaints are coming to In days of yore it was the dude drummer =_ 
us, and stories of atrocities in hospitalsareappearing had his wicked way with innocent small-town girls. 
in the newspapers. That the stories have truth in He has departed from the scene, partially because, 


them, must be scouted. The whole trouble is due Mr. Cobb says, the innocent town girlsare no longer 
to carelessness that sometimes verges on criminal innocent. But revelers are still with us—the bad 
stupidity. boys of the conventions, as Mr. Cobb points out. 
“ 
b) 
The Young Lawyer's Problem = = Read These and Other 
by George E. H. Smith : : 
Most young lawyers leave law school with hon- Equally Poignant Articles in 


orable ethics and a thorough understanding of the 
fundamental concepts of law that are precise and 


correct. But experience and necessity often makes Februar 
the lawyer change his tactics or starve. Mr. Smith eeeees 


is a lawyer himself—he should know. 


PLAIN TALK 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 








If your newsdealer is already sold out, send 35c to PLAIN TALK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| 





life that it can be made. Two years past and 
not enough work going on here to keep an 
architect’s office busy. Time flying, girl waiting, 
prospects dull and the future in gravest doubts, 

Bootlegger’s picture: No work at all prepar- 
ing for trade, a gain of several years. Making 
more in one year than I would need for a grand 
trip and a little laid aside for emergency. Best 
of people for clients. Plenty of business all the 
time. Reputation of no meaning, selling to a 
client whom I would have trouble convincing 
that my services would be worth the price of a 
few cases of rotten “shine!’”’ No community 
service, ability, training, character, brains or 
other such attribute required. Very little chance 
of failure and less chance of lawsuit or court 
action than in an average business or profession, 
Big bank account and profitable future. 

Why, in the name of good old common sense, 
doesn’t some person or persons with proper au- 
thority do something about it? Why not try to 
understand that young men are very human and 
impulsive? Certainly this isn’t too much to ask 
of Congress or the Government? e 

C. JULIAN OBERWARTH 

Frankfort, Ky. 





Surprised Delights 
Sirs: 

Doubtlessly such preciousness of publicities 
as this of extremest rarity should evidently fail 
of consignation to avaricious basket of waste- 
ness. 

Thereupon I regard it of duty emanating 
highly to forward this ornamented jewel of liter- 
ariness for surprised delights of estimable Tia 
Keepers. 

JosepH Witson Cocuran 

The American Church of Paris 

63-65 Quai D’Orsay, Paris 

Excerpts from the “publicites”: 

Dear Sir: 

“The aim of this circular is to show off the 
advantages of knowing a reliable name and 
address, where to apply when one is in search 
of the rarest and most ancient object, so fashion- 
able nowadays. 

“In our large galleries a realm museum has 
been assembled satisfying the shrewdest col- 
lectionner as well as the amateur, 


“Therein, in a long labyrinth of the most 
various objects, dating from the remotest an- 
tiquity, middle ages up to XIXth century you 
will behold from the stone sculptures, marble 
garden ornaments, woodwork, (old. panellings), 
carved woods, iron work, furniture, tapestries, 
old seats, stuffs, candelabra, lampstands, clocks, 


china, etc. etc. 
“Your surprise will receive the warmest wel- 
come and we are convinced, that once known, you 


will communicate our address to your friends. 
“BONZANO AND SONS” 


* 








Commas & Presidents 
Sirs: 

An original subscriber to Time, I am dis- 
appointed to find you slipping up on the punctua- 
tion of non-restrictive clauses. ... 

At my instigation, many Harvard students 
read Time. In my classes I am meticulous about 
small things, believing ardently that the road to 
the President’s desk leads past many carefully 
filled inkwells, many thoroughly swept floors. 
What’s the use if you go back on me? 

KENNETH P. Kempton 

Newtonville, Mass. 

TIME will increase its comma care.—Eb. 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg U, S. Pat, Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. : 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D, Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Washington Dodge 
Il, Mary Fraser, William D. Geer, Wilder Hob- 
son, Albert Hubbeil, David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan 
Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Eliza- 
beth Moore, Carl J. Mueller, Frank Norris, 
Francis deN. Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New _Y ork, 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. 5. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 7 - 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 
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In front wheels, rear wheels, fan, pinion, 
steering, differential, and transmission, 
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A Reduction 
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V 


in Long Distance Telephone || | ; 


Rates 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On January I, 1930, there is effective a reduction in various long 
distance telephone rates in the Bell System which on the present 
volume of calls means a saving of more than $5,000,000 a year to 
the telephone-using public in the United States. This is the 
fourth reduction in long distance rates within a little more than 
three years. On October 1, 1926, they were reduced by $3,000,000. 
On December 1, 1927, a reduction of $1,500,000 went into effect. 


On February 1, 1929, there was a reduction of $5,000,000. 


THESE REDUCTIONS are in accordance with the aim of the Bell 
System to continue to furnish the best possible telephone ser- 
vice at the least cost to the public. Earnings must, of course, be 
sufficient to permit the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to provide a reasonable payment to stockholders with 
an adequate margin to insure financial safety. Earnings in excess 
of these requirements will either be spent for the enlargement 
and improvement of the service, or the rates for the service will 


be reduced. This is fundamental in the policy of the management. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





The Truth 

For almost a year Herbert Clark Hoover 
has been President of the U. S. He has 
gotten the “feel” of his job. Upon him, a 
sensitive man, has pounded the customary 
criticism of politics. He has been roundly 
flayed as well as praised for appointing 
one commission after another to investi- 
gate controversial questions. He has been 
flayed because his stand on Prohibition 














International 


Dr. WILLIAM OxLEY THOMPSON 


Through him to the people, a President’s 
credo. 


was too Dry or too Wet, because he would 
not deal strongly enough with Congress 
on tariff rates, because he dealt too 
strongly with Congress on farm legisla- 
tion. Avoiding public speeches, living be- 
hind a mask of impersonality, he has re- 
vealed little or nothing of himself and his 
reactions to his high office. 

Last week, like other Presidents before 
him, he wrote and released a personal tet 
ter to an old friend. It was an exposition 
of his Presidential philosophy, a broad de- 
fense of his policies, his credo of politics. 
The friend was Dr. William Oxley Thomp- 
son, 75, for a quarter of a century presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, now its 
President Emeritus. Dr. Thompson, once 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
had sent President Hoover a belated New 
Year’s message in which he deplored, in 
mellow, age-ripened words, the present 
“mob-mindedness” of public life, the self- 
‘nterest of those who press in upon the 
President. Wondering how any President 


could keep his sanity, he exhorted Presi- 
dent Hoover to have the patience of Lin- 
coln, to “be true to the ideals of the 
masses.” 

President Hoover promptly responded: 

= . malice is sometimes the road to 
newspaper headlines. There will always be 
partisans desirous that the President 
should fail... . Every man has a few 
mental hair shirts and Presidents differ 
only by their larger wardrobe—for certain 
individuals, newspapers, associations and 
institutions officiate as haberdashers with 
a high generosity. .. . 

“No real believer in Democracy ques- 
tions the sureness of public judgment—if 
the public is given the truth. . . . We can 
sometimes speed up [truth’s] production 
before the ill-informed awakes to his op- 
portunities. Facts are bad for his diges- 


tion... . But the truth is hard to dis- 
cover. It must be distilled through the 
common judgment of skilled men. . . | It 


takes time and patience. In the meantime 
a vast clamor of half-truths and untruths 
will always fill the air and intoxicate peo- 
ple’s emotions. 

“The President himself cannot pretend 
to have the time for detailed investigation. 
But the fine minds of the citizens are 
available for the search. So you will know 
why when you hear of more and more 
temporary committees, commissions, con- 
ferences, researches—that they are not for 
Executive action but are one of the sound 
processes for the search, production and 
distribution of the truth. The people 
will take care of progress if the Govern- 
ment can put the signs on che road. . . 

“My resolutions for the New Year in- 
clude a continued effort to keep pure the 
wells of wisdom. I have faith that 
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the people want the truth determined, even 
if it takes time and patience.” 

@ Because Mrs. Hoover was abed with a 
cold, because Mrs. Stimson was on her 
way to London, because there is no Mrs. 
Mellon, it fell to tall, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed Mrs. Patrick Jay Hurley, wife of 
the Secretary of War, youngest Cabinet 
lady, to accompany President Hoover to 
the Mayflower Hotel last week to dine with 
Vice President Curtis and his hostess- 
sister, Mrs. Edward Everett Gann. After 





© Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Patrick JAY HuRLEY 


President Hoover took her home. 


dinner the President and Mrs. Hurley went 
to a reception at the Congressional Wom- 
en’s Club, leaving Mr. Curtis and Mrs 
Gann behind. Mrs. Gann did not attend 
with the Vice President because the club 
had failed to follow custom by electing het 
president. After the reception President 
Hoover cut red tape, escorted Mrs. Hurley 
home. 

@ Before God-speeding them off to the 
London Naval Parley, President Hoover 
breakfasted five of the seven U. S. dele- 
gates (see p. 12). 

@ Last week President Hoover nomi- 
nated: Senator Frederick Moseley Sacket 
of Kentucky for Ambassador to Germany 
Gilchrist Baker Stockton, Florida Hoover 
crat, oldtime Belgiar ard Austrian relief 
worker, Minister tc Austria; Abraham C 
Ratshesky, philanthropic Boston banker, 
onetime Assistant Massachusetts Food 
Administrator, Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia; Williain E. Lee, Justice of the Idaho 
Supreme Court, an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. 
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THE CABINET 
Delegates Depart 


At the door of the office of the Secre- 
tary of State in a low, cushioned chair sits 
a small stoop-shouldered negro named 
Edward Augustine Savoy. Aged 75, he 
has been swinging open the Secretary’s 
door, ushering in and out Ambassadors 
and Ministers, since the days of Hamilton 
Fish (1871). 

Last week Usher Savoy was swinging 
open his special door not for Secretary 
of State Henry Lewis Stimson but for 
Undersecretary Joseph Potter Cotton. 
This was no demotion for Door-Swinger 
Savoy but a temporary promotion for Mr. 
Cotton to the No. 1 Cabinet Post. States- 
man Stimson had departed, with four other 
U. S. delegates, to the London Naval 
Conference. 

Farewells to the U. S. delegation were 
protracted. President Hoover breakfasted 
the delegates, advisers and technical ex- 
perts. He told them what he expected of 
them. Afterward in a voice edged with 
emotion the President read a statement to 
the press which began: “I am sure the 
whole nation bids godspeed to the Ameri- 
can delegation .. .” and ended: “... I 
hope the people of our country will co- 
Operate in the progress of the conference 
by patience, encouragement and freedom 
from criticism. . . . We go to London in 
a fine atmosphere of international good- 
will.” 

Four of the delegates—Statesman Stim- 
son, Ambassador Morrow, Senators Reed 
and Robinson—hastened to New York to 
prepare for embarkation. One and a half 
baggage cars were loaded with papers and 
documents for the delegation to take to 
London. 

Two days later the delegation assembled 
aboard the S. S. George Washington at 
her pier in Hoboken. Delegate Charles 
Francis Adams, last to leave Washington, 
traveled to Jersey City in a special train, 
filled with advisers, clerks, stenographers, 
correspondents and servants. There Demo- 
cratic Mayor Frank Hague drew up a 
reception committee to greet him at the 
station. But Delegate Adams hurried so 
fast to catch his boat that the committee 
never saw him. Aboard the George Wash- 
ington he found himself assigned to the 
same suite that President Woodrow Wil- 
son had occupied eleven years ago when 
he sailed for the Paris Peace Conference. 

In the official party were 162 travelers, 
including Statesman Stimson’s chauffeur 
Peter Gittius, four maids, three valets. 
Delegate Adams brought along ten Ma- 
rines as “messengers.” 

Great was the confusion aboard the 
George Washington before sailing. Mrs. 
Stimson was badly jostled by: news camera- 
men seeking her husband. A delegation of 
New Jersey politicians came aboard. It 
was all Ambassador Morrow could do to 
squelch their demonstration in behalf of 
his candidacy for thes Senate. Statesman 
Stimson, in a final interview, was drowned 
out by the rattle of a deck winch. 

The air fairly vibrated with optimistic 
statements. Said Statesman Stimson: “We 
start out with high hopes of bringmg our 














DELEGATES Morrow, ApAms, Stimson, Ropinson & REED 


“We are just Americans now.” 


mission to a successful conclusion.” De- 
clared Delegate Reed: “I am sure of 
ultimate success. . . . There'll be less in- 
trigue, less so-called diplomacy at this 
conference than at any international meet- 
ing heretofore.’ Admiral Pratt, a technical 
adviser, declared there were no technical 
difficulties, added: ‘“‘We should sail for 
home with an agreement within two 
months.” 

At last the George Washington, breaking 
out all her flags, nosed out into the Hudson 
River, steamed down the bay and out to 
sea. From Fort Jay boomed 19 guns, a 
Cabinet salute which Delegates Stimson 
and Adams took from the bridge. 

At sea the delegates held daily confer- 
ences, plotted and planned what they 
would do. Remarked Delegate Reed: “We 
have forgotten politics. We are just 
Americans now.” 

In London the delegation would be 
joined by. its other two members, Ambas- 
sadors Dawes and Gibson. Its _head- 
quarters would be at the Ritz and the 
Mayfair. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Passed a bill to liberalize the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 
@ Continued the Tariff Debate (see p. 
15). 
@ Confirmed Senator Frederick Moseley 
Sackett of Kentucky as Ambassador to 
Germany in one minute; swore in Repre- 
sentative John Marshall Robsion as his 
Senate Successor. 
@ Adopted the full slate of Republican 
Committee Assignments (see p. 13). 
q@ Adopted a resolution creating a Joint 


Committee to investigate the pay or tne 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, et al. 





The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed a War Department appropria- 
tion bill, $454,231,386. 


+ 


Blease on Blasphemy 

One day last week South Carolina's 
Senator Coleman Livingston Blease made 
one of his customary speeches in the Sen- 
ate against crime and immorality in the 
city of Washington. What provoked him 
was a report by the District of Columbia 
Grand Jury that the Capital was not the 
vice-ridden, lawless community it had 
been pictured. The bristly-haired Senator 
from South Carolina shouted that in 
Washington there is no Prohibition “‘to the 
wealthy man to the embassies .. . 
to the cabinet . . . to Mr. Hoover if he 
does not want to have it . to a Senator 

. . to a Congressman .. . to any man 
who has money to buy liquor.” 

Suddenly the people in the galleries 
leaned forward intently, Senators ceased 
to slouch in their red chairs. Veering away 
from his familiar subject, Senator Blease 
waved a red-bound book* in his hand and 
declared: “I have here a book to which I 
might call attention. This is a book I sent 
to Mr. Rover’s [U. S. District Attorney] 
office—the dirtiest thing I have ever read. 
I saw a young lady reading it, by accident, 
and asked her what in the world she was 
doing reading it. She had not gotten far 
enough into it, thank God, to see the dirty 
part of it. On page 97 appears this: 








*Diversey—MacKinlay Kantor—Coward Mc- 
Canm ($2)—A novel of a Chicago newsgatherer, 
gangsters, machine guns, women. 
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National A ffairs—(Continued) 





“TI can shoot the buttons off your God 
damn pants.’* 

“Listen to that— 

“ ‘Ain't it in the newspapers, even? God 
damn right, no. . All you bastards in 
the newspapers... .’ 

“Can you believe it? Down a little 
further is this wonderful sentence: 

““Think I want him |a_ younger 
brother] running a punch press in a dirty 
can factory? Holy jumping Jesus 
Christ!” 

Several persons walked out of the gal- 
leries. Others laughed out loud. Senator 
Blease turned to them: 

“This is nothing to laugh at, you gallery 
people. You'd better go home and take 
your children and have family prayers and 
destroy that book... .” 

Looking very pained at such language in 
the Senate, Senator Reed Smoot who him- 
self has been making a study of obscene 
foreign literature to support customs 
censorship (Time, Jan. 6), arose and be- 
gan: “Oh, Mr. President—” 

Senator Blease waved him down with: 
“T'll not go into that. I have this book and 
another. They’re in the libraries of this 
city for children to read. Yet Washington 
is a clean model city . . . the New Jeru- 
salem, if we listened to the Grand 
Aa 

In 1921 the House of Representatives 
censored, almost expelled, onetime Con- 
gressman Thomas Lindsay Blanton of 
Texas for inserting in the Covgressional 
Record an affidavit detailing a profane 
quarrel between employes at the Govern- 
ment printing office. Senate newsmen 
waited to see if anything like that would 
happen to Senator Blease for his quota- 
tions, which he did not edit out of the 
Congressional Record. 

Afterward Senator Blease explained that 
he had “borrowed” the book from “the 
young lady,” had not returned it. Investi- 
gators failed to find the volume in the 
Washington Public Library. Local book- 
stores had sold the last few copies carried. 


La Follette to Finance 

Congress, as everyone knows, is govern- 
ment by committee. By controlling the 
political composition of these off-stage 
organizations, the party in power controls 
the character of legislation they frame for 
enactment. Most potent of Senate com- 
mittees is the Committee on Finance, deal- 
ing with taxation. To maintain control 
over it is a practical necessity for any 
Senate majority. Last week the rising tide 
of Western insurgency reached a_ high- 
water mark when the Regular Republicans 
virtually lost control of the Committee on 
Finance by the election of Senator Robert 
Marion La Follette, well-dressed young 
Wisconsin Insurgent, to that sub-Senate 
group. 

A Finance Committee vacancy occurred 
when Senator Walter Evans Edge resigned 
to become Ambassador to France. Sen- 
ator La Follette applied for the place, 
supported by his Insurgent colleagues. The 
Regular Republicans controlling the com- 
inittee sought to head him off by inducing 

*A gunman, brandishing an automatic, is 
bragging of his marksmanship to a newsman, 











West Virginia's Senator Goff to make 
application for the same vacancy. Slightly 
senior to Senator La Follette in service, 
Senator Goff was reluctant to leave his 
Interstate Commerce Committee post 














OU.GU. 


IpaHo’s THOMAS ‘ 


. . . wrregularly irregular. 


where he could take good care of coal 
problems touching his state. The contest 
between them narrowed down to a game 
of puss-in-corner (Time, Jan. 6). Last 
week Senator La Follette won the game, 
became the first and only Insurgent Re- 
publican in the Finance Committee corner. 

Why the Regular Republicans did not 
want La Follette on their committee was 
plain. The Finance Committee is com- 
posed of eleven Republicans and eight 
Democrats. Among the Republicans is 
Michigan’s Couzens, prime foe of Secre- 
tary Mellon. If Senator La Follette and 
Couzens join with Democrat members in 
opposing the Administration’s fiscal poli- 
cles, which is altogether likely, the Regular 
Republican majority will be overthrown by 
one vote. Well aware of this fact were 
the Insurgent Republicans in urging Sena- 
tor La Follette for the Committee. 

Another vacancy on the Finance Com- 
mittee occurred when Senator Frederic 
Moseley Sackett resigned to become Am- 
bassador to Germany. To take his place 
Senator John Thomas of Idaho was 
chosen. Kansas-born, banker, stockman, 
twice Idaho’s Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, Senator Thomas was accept- 
able to his Eastern colleagues because he 
is only irregularly irregular in his senate 
votes. 

To handle committee vacancies the Sen- 
ate majority maintains an unofficial group 
known as the Committee on Committees. 
This committee stalled in a deadlock when 
four of its members (Reed, Moses, Bing- 
ham, Deneen) voted for Senator Goff for 
the Finance Committee while four others 
(Capper, Nye, Oddie, McNary) voted for 
Senator La Follette. Declared Senator 
Reed Smoot: “I haven’t said I’d resign as 
Chairman [of the Finance Committee] if 


Senator La Follette is named but I feel I 
should if the Committee falls into hostile 
hands.” 

Senator Smoot well knew, however, 
that if the committee fight went to the 
Senate floor, the Regular Republicans 
would lose against the same coalition of 
Progressives and Demotrats which had 
already routed them on the tariff. So next 
day in the name of party peace he changed 
his mind, cast the deciding vote in the 
Committee on Committees which put Sen- 
ator La Follette on his own committee. 

Though they grumbled because they had 
failed to put South Dakota’s Senator Mc- 
Master on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Insurgent Republicans were 
appeased by the La Follette selection. 
They lined up with the Regulars to ratify 
the entire committee slate. 

Other committee assignments: Indiana’s 
Senator Robinson to Foreign Relations 
where he can oppose U. S. entry into the 
World Court; Wisconsin’s Senator Blaine 
to Banking & Currency where he can par- 
ticipate in any Wall Street inquiry; Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator Grundy to Naval Affairs 
where he can do little for his state’s 
industries. 

Senator Charles Linza McNary of Ore- 
gon was chosen Assistant Republican 
Leader in place of Washington’s Senator 
Jones who moved up to the chairmanship 
of the Appropriations Committee. 


PROHIBITION 
First-Born 

For seven months President Hoover’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement has been 
silently working behind closed doors. Wets 
and Drys have raised loud cries that the 
President had “submerged” Prohibition, 
demanded that the Commission produce 
something to justify its existence. 

Last week President Hoover sent to 
Congress the Commission’s first-born—a 
preliminary report on Prohibition with rec- 
ommendations for improved enforcement 
—for a legislative christening. At once it 
was disclosed that the “birth” of this 
report had occurred two months ago (Nov 
21), when Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham forwarded it to the White 
House. 

It was a long report, devoid of major 
surprises. The enforceability of Prohibi- 
tion, as everyone expected, was not dis- 
cussed. For opinions on Prohibition’s ob- 
servance, its social and economic effects, 
Chairman Wickersham asked more time 
to study “the views and habits of the 
American people as to statutes affecting 
their conduct the attitude of the pio- 
neer . . . the conception of natural rights. 
classical in our policy . the tradition 
of a ‘right of revolution’. . . the many 
historical examples of large-scale public 
disregard of laws in our past.” 

Four preliminary recommendations were 
made: 

1) Transfer of enforcement machinery 
from the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

2) Revision of the 25 or more U. S. Dry 
Laws into a simple, unified code. 

3) Extension of padlock injunctions to 
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reach property owners who conceal them- 
selves from the court. 

4) Relief for Federal Courts congested 
with liquor cases. 

Recommendation No. 4 was the most 
important, stirred up the most comment, 
because it involved a change in the system 
of punishing liquor law violators. Re- 
jecting proposals to increase the U. S. 
Judiciary, to establish inferior or “police” 
courts, the Commission suggested a modi- 
fied use of existing courts. Its purpose was 
to get around the “cumbersome procedure 
of indictment and trial by jury” for petty 
offenders whose cases clog the courts. The 
Constitution calls for indictments and jury 
trials for “infamous crimes.” The Supreme 
Court has held that offenses punishable by 
less than a year in jail are not “infamous 
crimes,” require no indictment or jury 
trial. The Jones Law making all liquor 
violations felonies (“infamous crimes”) 
though explicitly recognizing “casual or 
slight violations.” 

Ingeniously the Commission proposed 
that Congress amend the Jones Law to 
define “casual or slight violations,” remov- 
ing them from the category of “infamous 
crimes.” Petty violators would then not 
be indicted, tried by jury, but would be 
brought before U. S. Commissioners for a 
judicial hearing. The commissioner in 
turn would report the details of each case, 
with recommendations, to the U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge who, probably never seeing the 
offender, would render a decision, pass 
sentence. If found guilty by this speedy 
process, the petty defendant would still 
have the right to appeal for a jury trial. 

U. S. District Attorneys would have 
primary discretion to prosecute a liquor 
defendant as a petty offender before a 
U. S. commissioner where punishment 
would be limited to a $500 fine or six 
months in jail, or to seek an indictment 
and try the case before judge and jury 
where punishment might be the limit of 
the Jones Law (five years in penitentiary, 
$10,000 fine). 

Reported the Commission: “It would 
not do to create an impression that minor 
infractions are to be ignored. [But] 
speedy convictions and certain imposition 
of penalties are more likely to be effica- 
cious than threats of severe punishment 
rendered nugatory by congested dockets.” 

President Hoover in sending the Wick- 
ersham report to Congress with a special 
message of his own echoed the Commis- 
sion’s thoughts, generalized about Crime, 
used the word “Prohibition” twice and 
made this remark: 

“While some sections of the American 
people may disagree upon the merits of 
some of the questions involved, every 
responsible citizen supports the fundamen- 
tal principle that the law of the land 
must be enforced.” 

While nowhere specifically recommend- 
ing enactment of any of the Commis- 
sion’s points, President Hoover expressed 
a belief that “the administrative changes 
mentioned above will contribute to cure 
many of the abuses. 

The Wickersham report’s reception at 
the Capitol was not exactly as the Presi- 
dent had wished. He had asked for a 


Joint Committee of Congress to study 
changes in the administration of Prohi- 
bition enforcement. The Senate had 
voted him what he wanted. Last week 
the House got the studs, refused to 
authorize a Joint Committee. Speaker 
Longworth explained: “The leaders de- 
cided they did not believe in a Joint Com- 
mittee which would take preliminary juris- 
diction away from the Committees of the 
house. . . . It is our purpose to take up 
each legislative measure and have it acted 
on by independent committees.” 

The two-month delay between the birth 
and the christening of the Wickersham 
report was apparently due to President 
Hoover’s waiting for Congress to give him 
what he thought was a proper committee 
to receive the Commission’s first-born. 


A 
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Why Coast Guards Drink 

A hard-hitting debate was in progress 
in the House of Representatives one day 
last week over the killing of three smug- 
glers on the rum-runner Black Duck 

















Keystone 
MAIne’s BEEDY 
“Gobs opened a bottle and drank.” 


(Time, Jan. 6 et seg.), when some 200 
Congressmen on the floor suddenly threw 
their heads back, clapped their knees, 
laughed uproariously. In silence they had 
heard the Coast Guard accused of “bloody 
murder.” Loud had been their applause 
when speakers defended the service and 
its law-enforcing methods. But what now 
struck them as funny was an explanation 
of why Coast Guardsmen drink the liquor 
they seize in the service of their country. 
The explainer was Representative Car- 
roll L. Beedy of Maine, a consistent dry 
upon whose bald head Rear Admiral 
Frederick Chamberlayne Billard, the Coast 
Guard’s commandant, had been looking 
down approvingly from the gallery as the 
Congressman praised the Admiral’s serv- 
ice. Describing how the liquor-laden Flor 
del Mar had been towed into New London 
in a sinking condition, there to be hastily 
unloaded, Congressman Beedy said: 


“Those men—gobs as we call them— 
ordinary seamen, yet red-blooded Ameri- 
can boys, stood in water for three hours 
on that cold December night unloading 
this liquor. In the explosions which had 
occurred on board the ship, some of the 
boxes had been broken open and some of 
the gobs, to relieve themselves from the 
cold and suffering, opened a bottle and 
drank out of it.” 

Gusts of laughter swept through the 
House, drowning out the speaker’s words. 
Finally he continued. 

“Vou never will get together in the 
Coast Guard men who under those circum- 
stances won’t take a drink of liquor when 
it is open before them.” 


> 








Port of Entry 


Across the 3,000-mile border between 
the U. S. and Canada straggle countless 
backwoods unguarded on either side. It is 
perfectly legal for citizens of either coun- 
try to cross the line by these obscure 
routes, for the border is “open” its entire 
length. The only restriction is that they 
must report their imports to customs 
agents or register their presence with im- 
migration inspectors within a reasonable 
time at the nearest official Port of Entry. 
About 100 of these ports of entry dot the 
main international thoroughfares. 

Because liquor smugglers use rural 
roads, make no reports, the U. S. Govern- 
ment last week began to dicker with the 
Canadian Government for a major change 
in this sieve-like border arrangement. 
What the U. S. wanied was to “‘close’’ the 
whole border, increase the ports of entry 
to 600, require international wayfarers to 
cross the line only through such ports 
Every open country road would be barri- 
caded. The increased number of entry 
ports—one about every five miles—would 
not cause any real inconvenience to those, 
like farmers, whose daily affairs take them 
back and forth across the border. 

The U. S. is ready to increase its border 
force under this proposal from a scant 
1,000 to 10,000 men. It would likewise 
consolidate its four patrol forces—cus- 
toms, Prohibition, coast guard, immigra- 
tion—into one service to guard the border 
between ports of entry. 

To discuss the proposed change, Cana- 
dian Minister Vincent Massey called upon 
Under Secretary of State Cotton and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman 
to hear their arguments. Only by a new 
international agreement, possibly a treaty, 
could the change be effected. Minister 
Massey explained to Messrs. Cotton and 
Lowman what appeared to be Canada’s 
chief objection: 

To make the plan effective, Canada 
would also have to increase her ports of 
entry, opposite those of the U. S.; would 
be put to the expense of manning 500 new 
stations, all for the sake of U. S. Prohibi- 
tion. 

—— a 
Formula 44-A 

Two years ago the U. S. Government 
ceased denaturing industrial alcohol with 
deadly poisons. Last week it returned to 
this practice on the ground that smart 
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‘leggers had learned how to “cook out” 
milder denaturants. What Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Lowman called “a 
last resource” was the change in Formula 
44-A: 100 gal. grain alcohol, 4 gal. wood 
alcohol (replacing 2 gal. gasoline), 10 gal. 
fusel oil or amyl alcohol. Chief Chemist 
William Vanarsdale Linder of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit explained that alcohol thus de- 
natured was only for the varnish and 
lacquer industry, not for the public. 

To prove his contention that corn sugar, 
not industrial alcohol, constituted the dry 
problem of the moment, Commissioner 
James M. Doran reported: 

Of 3,864 stills seized in northeastern 
States in 1929, 3,430 were manufacturing 
the best grade of alcohol from corn sugar. 
Some plants could produce 2,000 gal. of 
alcohol per day. 

Of the 15,792 stills seized in 1929 in 
the whole U. S., 11,928 were in the South. 


HUSBANDRY 


Corn from Cornstalks 

Every year U. S. husbandmen produce 
150,000,000 tons of cornstalks. A small 
part they chop up and put in silos for 
winter feed, a small part they leave stand- 
ing for forage, the rest they plow under 
for fertilizer. Fifteen years ago Dr. Or- 
land Russell Sweeney of Iowa State Col- 
lege began to look for cornstalk by-prod- 
ucts. Five years ago Iowa built him a 
$150,000 testing plant, the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards began to help with men and 
money. Dr. Sweeney produced and the 
state of Iowa patented a cornstalk wall- 
board, light, strong, cheap. Last week a 
million-dollar company was formed in Chi- 
cago to lease and exercise Iowa’s patents. 

Prime mover in National Cornstalks 
Processes, Inc., was onetime Governor 
Frank Orren Lowden of Illinois. Last 
week, he became a stockholder, helped 
subscribe $500,000. Among other stock- 
holders: New York’s Bernard Mannes 
Baruch, Chicago’s Joseph Edward Otis, In- 
national Harvester’s Herbert F. Perkins. 

The new company plans a chain of mills 
in corn states where farmers can sell their 
stalks for $3 or more per ton. Already 
Iowa and Illinois farmers are getting $10 
per ton for stalks delivered to Maizewood 
Products Corp. in Dubuque, which has 
sold its plant to the new company. 


RACES 


Black Patience 


To get first-hand information on the 
land of their origin from a man who knows 
their distant cousins, many New York 
Negroes went last week to hear a speech 
by General Jan Christiaan Smuts, onetime 
Boer leader and South African Premier. 
They heard him describe native Africans 
as dignified, noble, contented with their 
socialistic tribal life; heard him decry at- 
tempts to foist upon them a white civiliza- 
tion that woulc nake them only “inferior 
Europeans.” Suddenly the audience sat up 
straight and winced. It had heard General 
Smuts say: 

“The voice of Africa, singing content- 
ment amid suffering and tragedy—I re- 
member tales of travelers who had seen 


hundreds of black men chained together, 
singing as they were marched to the sea. 
They are docile animals. The Negroes are, 
next to the ass, the most patient of all 
animals,” 

Dr. Robert Russa Moton, grey-wooled 
Negro principal of Tuskegee Institute, was 
sitting on the stage close to General Smuts. 
Gravely he got to his feet as the speaker 
finished and raised his deep voice: 

“I know I oughtn’t to say this and I 
know my wife would tell me not to. I 
wish I did have patience, but I haven’t. 
But what I want to ask General Smuts 
is what he meant when he associated the 
Negro with the jackass—I mean the ass 
—what he meant when he called us ‘docile 
animals.’ ...Im sure no insult was 
meant but when he used those words, it 
hurt. It cut like’ a two-edged sword 
through the heart of every Negro and we 
Negroes would leave this hall with a bad 
taste in our mouth if no explanation was 
forthcoming.” 

There was an awkward pause. The 
meeting’s chairman began to say some- 
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“Negroes ... most patient of animals.’ 


thing. Then General Smuts replied: 

“TI used those words in a spirit of ad- 
miration. I have all respect for the 
patience of the Negro race. I think it is 
something we white people might learn 
from Negroes. We’d be much happier if 
we did.” 

Dr. Moton sat down, apparently satis- 
fied with the explanation. But other 
Negroes throughout the land were not 
satisfied. Dr. William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois, editor of The Crisis, challenged 
General Smuts to a debate on black and 
white relations in Africa. Field Secretary 
William Pickens of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People condemned the General’s ‘amazing 
philosophy,” likened his logic to that of 
a Mississippi politician discussing U. S. 
Negro privileges in Harlem. 

Said the challenged General: “I shall 
ignore it all. Life is too short.” 


THE TARIFF 
Schedule Five 


Refreshed by a month-long armistice, 
Senate warriors last week climbed dog- 
gedly back into their trenches to finish the 
Tariff War. They swung into action with a 
skirmish on wool. The coalition of Dem- 
ocrats and Progressive Republicans wilted 
badly under the pressure of sectional in- 
terests. The wool rates went up, but not 
before Joseph R. Grundy, longtime tariff 
lobbyist, now Senator from Pennsylvania, 
had startled his comrades-in-arms with a 
display of tariff chivalry. A wool yarn 
manufacturer himself, he announced on 
the vote (35-to—29) which increased the 
duty on this commodity: “I am interested 
in the industry sheltered under this para- 
graph. Therefore I withhold my vote.” 
Skeptical observers wondered what he 
would have done had the vote been closer. 

The Coalition rallied to beat down a 
regular Republican effort to bulge the silk 
tariff. Defeat of this item gave them an 
especial delight because its chief advocate 
was Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecti- 
cut whose connection, either naive or bold, 
with the tariff lobby caused commotion 
last autumn (TIME, Oct. 28). 

The tariff battle then wheeled squarely 
into Schedule Five—the sugar sector, 
which was passed over earlier because of 
its especially controversial nature. The 
four-cornered sugar line-up: domestic beet 
producers, led by Utah’s Senator Smoot, 
for a 2.75¢ per lb. import rate (Cuban: 
2.20¢); domestic cane producers, led by 
Louisiana’s Senators Ransdell and Brous- 
sard, for the House rate of 3¢ per lb. 
(Cuban: 2.40¢); unorganized consumers, 
led by Mississippi's Senator Harrison, for 
the existing rate of 2.20¢ per lb. (Cuban: 
1.76¢); scattered farm Senators, led by 
Idaho’s Senator Borah, for an as-yet- 
indefinite bounty system for domestic pro- 
ducers in place of an actual increase in 
sugar rates. 

Other factors which confused the Battle 
of Schedule Five and sent Senate soldiery 
scampering from one camp to another: the 
scattered production of sugar beets in 16 
States; sugar imports from the Philippines 
and consequent agitation for the Islands’ 
independence; heavy U. S. investments in 
Cuban sugar production; the activities of 
high-duty and low-duty sugar lobbies. 


Combat began when Democrat Ransdell 
leaped to the Republican breastworks with 
a mighty harangue on the “absolute neces- 
sity” of sugar protection (for Louisiana). 
Senator Vandenberg followed this up with 
a devastating gas attack of statistics to 
show Michigan’s need for a higher sugar 
duty. Senator Smoot, his heart beating 
fast for the beet-growers of Utah, de- 
livered an impassioned attack upon the 
National City Bank of New York. Like- 
wise he smote the “American pop indus- 
try” and U. S. chocolate manufacturers 
with large Cuban sugar properties. 

Despite the intense preparation of both 
sugar lobbies to enliven this subject with 
new facts, the Senate debate was very long, 
very involved and, most of the time, very 
dull. 
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LABOR 
A. F. of L. Moves South 


“Not with a sword, but with a rational 
plan,” President William Green of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor journeyed into 
the South last week on a new crusade. 
His object: peaceful organization of dis- 
organized Southern labor. His stipulation: 
admission by employers of their employes’ 
right to organize. 

President Green’s first stop was at Char- 
lotte, N. C., focus of textile conflict 
(Time, Aug. 12 et seg.). There he pre- 
sided over the Southern Industrial con- 
ference of the A. F. of L., planned the 
unionization of 95 trades in eleven south- 
ern states. He warned mill operators that 
unless they accepted the A. F. of L. unions, 
they would be left to fight the spread of 
Communist unions single-handed. 

Greenunciations: ““We are endeavoring 
to supplement the work of the churches. 
. . . They [Communist unionizers] are 
fanning the flames of passion and hate 
: substituting imported philosophy 
from Russia for the teachings of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln, . . .” 

Conciliatory President Thomas F, Mc- 
Mahon of United Textile Workers, A. F. 
of L. affiliate, explained his organizers did 
not intend to call strikes in Southern mills, 
were opposed to forceful tactics, but were 
ready and willing, if necessary, to “fight 
for their right to organize.” The radical 
National Textile Workers Union jeered 
this conservative proposal, charged the 
A. F. of L. with selling out strikes, called 
its whole Southern program a sham. 

Headquarters for unionizing the South 
will be at Birmingham, Ala. In charge will 
be a committee of three: Paul Smith of 
United Mine Workers, Vice President 
Francis J. Gorman of United Textile 
Workers, Vice President William C. Birth- 
right of Tennessee Federation of Labor. 
Under the committee now are 50 organ- 
izers; 50 more will be added next month. 

A complication to unionizing the South: 
last week the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People re- 
newed its drive to get the A. F. of L. to 
adopt a blanket policy permitting Negroes 
to join unions. The A. F. of L. at present 
has no Negro policy. 

As his committee and his organizers 
scattered over the South, President Green 
pursued his way to St. Petersburg, Fla. 
for the quarterly meeting of A. F. of L.’s 
executive committee. What concerned him 
most, he said, was Unemployment. 

Right now there are approximately 3,- 
000,000 persons either temporarily or per- 
manently unemployed. Jobs have been 
growing steadily scarcer for the.past six 
weeks. Example: steady growth of sound 
cinema has forced a total of 16,000 
union musicians out of theater work. 

President Arthur Orlando Wharton of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists raised the point that, in his opinion, 
the countrywide railroad consolidations 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would unjob 170,000 railway 
workers. He warned that the “Big Four” 
railroad brotherhoods stand behind him 
for a fight if necessary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Carlton v. Young 

“In the matter of Mr. Young’s views 
on international communications, with all 
respect, of course, I put them in the class 
with any advice he might feel moved to 
give to nursing mothers.” 

So, last week, spoke smartly-tailored 
Newcomb Carlton, head of Western Union 
Telegraph Co., to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the U. S. Senate 
sitting to ponder national policy on com- 
munications, nerve of trade, nerve of war. 
Last month Owen D. Young of Radio 
Corp. had told the same Senate Committee 
that a merger of Radio Corp.’s wireless, 
Western Union’s cables and International 
Telephone & Telegraph’s wireless & cables 
was essential (Time, Dec. 23). Argued 
Mr. Young: only by such a monopoly 
could U. S. communications compete with 
such monopolistic foreign communication 
systems as Britain’s Cables & Wireless, 
Ltd. Mr. Young also suggested the con- 
solidation of Western Union and Postal 











NeEwcoms CARLTON 
He held a bogy in his hand. 


Telegraph (I. T. & T. subsidiary) into 
one all-inclusive telegraph system for the 
0.28. 

It was Mr. Young’s argument concern- 
ing threatened British control of world- 
communication to which Mr. Carlton took 
most pointed exception. “There is no 
menace,” said he. “It [the menace] is 
one of the most fantastic bogies dressed 
up in my _ experience.” He described 
British Cables & Wireless, Ltd. as a 
“creaking, awkward, ponderous set-up.” 
He said he could wish a business competi- 
tor no worse luck than to be hooked up in 
such a system, maintained that his com- 
pany and Radio Corp. “hold the British 
merger in the hollow of their hand.” 

Mr. Carlton further testified that he 
had no objection to a merger between 
Radio Corp. and I. T. & T. (Radio has 
long wished to sell I. T. & T. its com- 
munications business) and admitted that 


his own company had discussed a similar 
merger with Radio Corp. But Mr. Carlton 
did not like Mr. Young’s terms. “At no 
time and in no way,” said he, “has the 
genius of Owen D. Young found more 
eloquent expression than in the. framing 
of the terms he wanted us to agree to. 
The only trouble was, we were awake.” 
Mr. Young’s terms, Mr. Carlton com- 
plained, would have put Radio Corp. 
“virtually in control of Western Union.” 

According to figures by which Mr. 
Carlton substantiated his scorn toward the 
“British menace,” Western Union handles 
44% of the 51,000 messages sent daily 
across the Atlantic, Commercial Telegraph 


(I. T. & T.) 294%. 


Widow Croker 

When he was 73 and she 23, the late 
great Tammany Chieftain Richard Croker 
married Kotaw Kaluntuchy (Bula Benton 
Edmondson), descendant of Chief Sequo- 
yah, inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. 
She had sung, lectured on Indians, ridden 
a horse at New York’s Hippodrome. She 
studied enough law to defend her $5,000.- 
ooo legacy from her husband against the 
children of the first Mrs. Croker. She 
became one of the largest landed propri- 
etors of West Palm Beach. 

Last week, along with Miss M. Law- 
rence Wetherill, Philadelphia socialite 
etcher, she was nominated for West Palm 
Beach’s town council. Well trained in 
Democracy by her husband, her election 
seemed assured. 

-- . 
Chicago’s Fix 

Chicago’s finances have long been sickly. 
Last year the treasury ran dry; payrolls 
looked papery; the city had to borrow 
$280,000,000 on future taxes. When 
bankers refused further advances, experts 
whittled out an “economy” budget for 
1930. The whittlings: 2,153 city employes. 

Before the City Council last week ap- 
peared Chicago’s Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill’) Thompson. Sweepingly he 
vetoed two-thirds of the lean budget. 
Sweepingly he absolved his administration 
of blame for the fiscal fix, put the blame 
on real estate revaluators.* Generously he 
proposed a budget greater by $6,313,000 
than Chicago’s estimated 1930 revenue, 
demanded reinstatement of 1,502 em- 
ployes. Galleries crammed with jobless 
Thompson men roared with applause when 
the City Fathers failed to override this 
program. 

For nearly a week Chicago had been 
shy 473 policemen, 224 firemen, 1,400 
other employes. Alarmed citizens forecast 
dire results: uncollected garbage, un- 
shoveled snow, unquenched fires, uncaught 
criminals. Underwriters spoke of higher 
insurance rates. To thicken the fiscal fog, 
however, City Treasurer Charles S. Peter- 
son, self-styled “Custodian of the City 
Deficit,” reported that there was no money 
in the treasury to meet a Jan. 20 payroll 
of $3,500,000. 


*Because of adjustments demanded by tax- 
payers, no real estate taxes have been paid in 
Cook County for 20 months. 
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Studebaker President Eight State Sedan, for five . . . six wire wheels and trunk standard equipment 


Tiere New Studebaker Eights Are Seasoned Eights! Studebaker, Builder of Cham- 


pions, now enters its third year of eight-cylinder manufacture with three new Eights. New to 
the very moment in style and major refinements—yet seasoned in service and success. Behind 
them is a background of experience and performance accomplishment which has won for Stude- 
baker the greatest of world and international records and more American stock car records 
than all other makes of cars combined. Now, picking a car of champion performance, authentic 
style and appropriate price is a simple matter of choosing which of Studebaker’s three great 


Straight Eights best suits your needs. Prices range from $1195 to $2495 at the factory. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builoler of Champions 
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Architects to Russia 

When the Roman Emperor Augustus 
made up his mind to transform a city of 
brick into a city of marble, he employed 
Greek architects whose predecessors had 
designed the temples that still stood, like 
cool dreams in marble, on the hills of 
Attica and Sicily. When Francis I of 
France wanted palaces designed, he sum- 
moned Leonardo da Vinci. George Wash- 
ington, after the fever of a war, set out 
to build a capital in a wilderness. He 
employed a Frenchman,* Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, to blue-pencil the streets and 
domes that lobbyists and starlings (see p. 
50) would later infest. Just so, last week. 
the Supreme Economic Council of Soviet 
Russia, represented by Amtorg Trading 
Corp. in Manhattan, signed contracts to 
retain. the Detroit architectural firm of 
Albert Kahn, Inc., as consulting architects 
for two years of Russia’s famed five-year 
industrialization program which calls for 
the expenditure, in 1930, of $1,900.,- 
000,000. 

The Program. Except insofar as they 
indicate the architectural trend of a new 
age, little do the duties of Albert Kahn, 
Inc., resemble those of Pierre L’Enfant 
and the Augustan Greeks. Under Architect 
Kahn’s supervision, plans will be prepared 
by some 1,500 Soviet architects and engi- 
neers for four motor car, truck and cycle 
factories; nine plants for tractors and farm 
implements; then for six asbestos, corun- 
dum, and graphite factories; two locomo- 
tive works; 15 machine tool, cash register, 
and typewriter factories; 24 cement fac- 
tories; 126 saw-mills:; 106 woodworking 
plants; 27 glass factories; 35 spinning 
mills; 15 woolen mills; 13 clothing fac- 
tories; 112 shoe factories; 15 paper mills: 
56 food products plants. How many billion 
dollars would be spent on these establish- 
ments after 1930 Was not announced, nor 
was the obviously huge compensation 
which will be returned to Albert Kahn, Inc 

Albert Kahn, Inc. will be represented 
in the Seviet by Moritz Kahn, brother of 
Albert, who lately negotiated the agree- 
ment. In Moscow, he was handling a 
somewhat similar though comparatively 
minute project, the construction of a 
$30,000,000 tractor plant at Stalingrad 
(Time, May 20), which Albert Kahn, Inc., 
completed. 

To the U. S. Albert Kahn (60), mus- 
tached, bespectacled, came 48 years ago, 
not from Russia but from Germany. He 
built the Ford plants, the Packard plant, 
the Hudson plant. He received the silver 
medal of the Architectural League for De- 
troit’s Fisher buildings. He belongs to six 
golf clubs, but has never played golf. With 
his wife he sailed for Europe last week, to 
visit, not Russia, but ‘“‘a nice warm place” 
to stay a few weeks. In Europe he will 
visit cathedrals, sketch, have a holiday, 
come home. 

Significance. Like the city of Austin- 
grad (Time, Sept. 16) now being built as 
a focal point for the Soviet Automobile 


*Likewise, the City Planning Commission of 
Philadelphia last week announced that famed 
French landscape Architect Jacques Greber had 
been retained to help beautify Philadelphia. 


industry by Cleveland’s engineering Austin 
Co.; like the Kahn tractor factory at 
Stalingrad, the new Kahn enterprise ex- 
hibits Soviet enthusiasm for U. S. indus- 
trial and architectural methods. Soviet 
engineers in the next five years will visit 
the U. S. to study U. S. mechanical proc- 
esses, to become devotees in the steely 
U. S. temples of Albert Kahn. 

There is nothing novel in Russian im- 
portation of alien architects: a nation 
without indigenous architecture, most of 
its monuments in the past have been suc- 
cessively the work of Byzantines, Italians, 
Frenchmen imported wholesale by such 
ambitious rulers as Peter I and Catherine 














ALBERT KAHN 


Francis I sent for Leonardo. 


the Great. But presently, in Russia, 
Moritz Kahn with 25 U. S. assistants will 
organize a Soviet designing bureau of some 
4,500 architects and engineers. This bureau 
will be directed by B. E. Barsky, Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Building Commission. 





Brush v. Brooks-Aten 

Dilemma: A lady has her portrait 
painted. When the portrait is finished, 
she pays the artist his fee, say $10,000. 
But, since she feels that he has not done 
justice to her appearance, the lady allows 
the artist to take back the picture for im- 
provement. Having “improved” it, the 
artist returns the painting—together with 
his bill for, say, $7,000. Should the lady 
pay the bill or allow the artist to sue? 

When this dilemma presented itself to 
Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten of Manhattan 
she decided not to pay the bill. Painter 
George de Forest Brush promptly sued. 
The case was called for the third time in 
Manhattan last week. Mrs. Brooks-Aten 
displayed her matronly face to the jury, 
produced testimony that the portrait gave 
her shoe-button eyes, that her figure had 
been made to look like that of a “‘stuffed 
doll.” These mishaps, however lamentable 
if true, did not concern the jury, which 


was faced with deciding whether or not. 
after paying Painter Brush for the finished 
portrait, Mrs. Brooks-Aten had entered 
upon a new and separate contract in re- 
turning the picture to him for changes. 
The jury decided that she had so done. 
They awarded Painter Brush $1,750 of his 
claim for $7,000. 

After the first trial, Painter Brush was 
awarded a verdict of $4,000. The second 
was a mistrial, and after the third Mrs. 
Brooks-Aten announced that she would 
appeal the case first to the Appellate Di- 
vision of the State Supreme Court and 
later, if necessary, to the Court of Appeals 
(highest court in New York). 

Since Painter Brush is already 74 years 
old, it is unlikely that he will collect any 
money from Mrs. Brooks-Aten. No foxy 
sycophant tricking unwary ladies with 
oiled flatteries for which they can ill afford 
to pay, Artist Brush had better things to 
do last week than to gloat upon the prece- 
dent his suit had established or to bewail 
the obdurateness of Mrs. Brooks-Aten. 
It was the second week of his first com- 
prehensive public exhibition at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, Manhattan. 

A painter who brought the elegant line 
of his French masters to early studies of 
American Indians, Painter Brush first be- 
came famed in the 1880’s. Since the turn 
of the Century he has devoted himself to 
portraiture and figure groups, often using 
for models the members of his numerous 
family. Possibly the most noteworthy, 
certainly the most celebrated, of his 47 
paintings which hung at the Grand Central 
last week was Mourning Her Brave: the 
figure of a squaw, standing in snow at the 
edge of a cliff. Birds circle in the grey sky 
over her head, the snow stretches upward 
behind her over rocks, she raises her wide 
shoe-button eyes into a sky that is empty 
of all things except snow. 

The other canvases exhibited the wide 
range of methods, the diverse schools 
which Painter Brush has dabbled in in 
Paris under Gérome, in Florence, in the 
U. S. Far West, in New Hampshire. 
Twelve were portraits of mothers and chil- 
dren; grave, almost severe blonde ladies 
clasping infants in whose dimpled coun- 
tenances no inherited austerity was yet ap- 
parent. There were also children alone, 
their small faces made charming by the 
possession of some perennial secret; and 
there was the picture of an Indian in his 
canoe on a dark river, who stared through 
a subaqueous gloom of trees at a bird, 
moving above him on white, tremendous 
wings. In all these canvases was the sure, 
lucid draughtsmanship which is Painter 
Brush’s most notable talent and which ex- 
plains, more than any other characteristic, 
the presence of his paintings in five im- 
portant U. S. museums. 

Now, at 74, Artist Brush is still too 
courteous to become much exercised over 
the accusations of dissatisfied patrons. He 
lives in a farmhouse at Dublin, N. H., but 
is wintering at Oyster Bay, L. I. His 
eight children, of whom three have died, 
grew up in the West while Artist Brush 
was painting Indians. They learned to 
pose before they learned to read and re- 
ceived little formal schooling. His four 
girls are now married; one to a Cabot, one 
to a Coates, one to a Bowditch, one to 
Inventor Winslow Pierce Jr. 
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The LETTER 
that LIGHTED 3,700,000 LAMPS 


ForRTY-EiGHT YEARS AGO, by the flickering 
light of a kerosene lamp in the little town 
of Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, a young 
mine worker sat down at the close of the 
day, and wrote this letter to the editor of 
the Mining Herald: 

“Will you or some of your readers be 
kind enough to inform me what form of 
airways offers the least resistance—cir- 
cular or square?” 

This letter may not mean very much 
today, but it meant a great deal in 1881, 
when accidents due to imperfect mine ven- 
tilation were taking a frightful toll of lives. 

Picture the scene and the circumstance. 
Here was a young mine worker wko 
wanted information on the subject con- 
nected with his daily work. He wanted 
it quickly, even desperately, for it might 
conceivably be the means of saving his 
life and the lives of his fellow workers. 

It was a simple letter, yet few letters 
ever written have had greater influence 
on the lives of as many men and women. 

For out of the answering of that letter 
and the many others that followed, grew 
the “Question and Answer Department” 
of the Mining Herald. 


And then came the great conception. 
Men who had left school to earn their own 
living wanted to know more about the 
work beneath their hands. Why not give 
them this knowledge with a measure of 
thoroughness that would not only answer 
present urgent inquiries, but would pre- 
pare them to advance in position and in 
earnings? And why not provide it by a 
method that would make each home a 
school and the spare hours of the evening 
the time for study? 

Out of this impulse to serve came the 
International Correspondence Schools, and 
a new idea in education was born. 

The first student of the Schools was en- 
rolled on October 16, 1891. By December, 
1910, the enrolment was 1,363,700; and by 
June 30th of the past year it had grown to 
3,700,000, the largest enrolment of any 
single school in the history of education. 

In October, 1891, there was but one 
course—coal mining. By 1899, 50 courses 
were available. Today the International 
Correspondence Schools provide 241 stand- 
ard courses and scores of special courses, 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject. 





These figures are significant as indicat- 
ing the swift and far extending growth of 
a great idea. But most important of all 
are the records of personal achievement 
made possible through this innovation in 
education. Carpenters have become archi- 
tects; mechanics have become engineers 
and superintendents; cierks have become 
executives and proprietors of businesses 
of their own; unskilled workers have 
risen to splendid positions of responsibility 
—men and women of a hundred undevel- 
oped talents and inclinations have found 
in the International Correspondence 
Schools the way to satisfying careers, use- 
ful lives and happy, prosperous homes. 

No other institution has rendered so 
great a service to so many people. The 
young miner of forty-eight years ago has 
become a legion of students seeking and 
finding the answers that have meant efh- 
ciency in countless vocations, And the flick- 
ering lamp at his elbow has become a light 
of knowledge, burning in millions of homes. 

If you desire further information about 
the work of the I. C.S., we shall be glad 
to send our booklet, “The Business of 
Building Men,” upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1/891 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 


HOME STUDY, COUNCIL 
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In Red Velvet 


The British Government is said to have 
compiled a secret list of twelve paintings, 
now in private British collections, which 
authorities consider too precious to let 
England lose at any price. If such a list 
exists it could hardly fail to include Titian’s 
Diana and Actaeon, Reynolds’ Master 
Crewe, Romney’s Gower Children, Rae- 
burn’s The MacNab, Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Anne, Duchess of Cumberland 
(owned by the King), Lawrence’s Lord 
Lyndoch, two of Lord Ellesmere’s Ra- 
phaels, or Rembrandt’s Rabbi in a Chair. 
One picture which might well have been 
included but evidently was not is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s Master Lambton. 

It was announced last week that Master 
Lambton would be sold to an unnamed 
Manhattan dealer or collector. The pres- 
ent owner, the Earl of Durham, last Au- 
gust refused $750,000 for the same pic- 
ture. It was learned that the price now 
would be $1,000,000. A reason for the 
deal was surmised: The third Earl of Dur- 
ham died 16 months ago. His twin, the 
fourth Earl of Durham, died a year ago. 
Inheritance taxes subtracted $4,500,000 
from the value of the Durham estate, now 
estimated at $5,500,000. 

Master Lambton is “The Red Boy,” a 
quaint and pensive child in red velvet 
seated on a rock overlooking a landscape 
of transparent gloom. Master Lambton 
was the eldest son of the first Earl of 
Durham; he died in 1831 at the age of 14. 
His father paid Sir Thomas Lawrence a 
little more than $3,000 for his portrait. 
@ The Duke of Richmond & Gordon an- 
nounced last week that he was planning 
the sale of books and paintings from his 
collections at Goodwood House and Gor- 
don Castle. 

@ In Germany the Duke of Brunswick, 
son-in-law of onetime Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
announced that he had sold for $2,500,000 
certain medieval gems and knick-knacks 
known as the “Guelph Treasure,” to Gold- 
schmidt Galleries, Inc., of Manhattan. 
Whitney Museum 

Before sailing for France last week to 
work on-her Foch Memorial, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney took time to outline her 
plan for a Whitney Museum of American 
Art, to be opened in Manhattan next 
November. Her thesis: there is no museum 
devoted exclusively to U. S. Art.* 

The Museum of Modern Art lately 
opened in Manhattan (Time, Sept. 16) 
lays no special emphasis on U. S. paintings. 
Such establishments as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, dare not 
risk many purchases from modern U. S. 
painters. 

Mrs. Whitney’s museum will encour- 
age young U. S. artists, maintain a bureau 
of art information, provide a permanent 
exhibition of U. S. painting and sculpture. 
Further details Mrs. Whitney did not di- 
vulge, except that she was endowing the 
project herself and that, when it opened, 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
would possess as its nucleus 400 paintings 
“illustrating the growth of native art.” 








*The Grand Central Art Galleries, founded 
by philanthropic art patrons in 1923, is devoted 
exclusively to the exhibition and sale of U. S. 
art. 
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Story-Book Bok 


When he and Calvin Coolidge dedicated 
his Mountain Lake (Fla.) Sanctuary last 
year. Edward William Bok said of its 
transpianted greenery and bell tower: 
“Every traveled visitor who sees it now, 
in its completed state, is immediately re- 
minded of the Taj Mahal, in India, and 
unhesitatingly ranks it with that world- 
renowned tomb.” 

Few realized the full import of that com- 
parison, for none save Mr. Bok’s family 
and the builders knew that at the Tower’s 
base lay the donor’s crypt. Last week 
Calvin Coolidge went back to Mountain 
Lake and saw Donor Bok interred. 

Monuments. In his last days, his 
countrymen thought of Edward William 
Bok as a man who had not only left his 
mark on his time, but had erected monu- 
ments and written books to perpetuate and 
explain his career. His “singing tower,” 
where the drowsy carillon tintinnabulates 
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. got a President to dedicate his. tomb. 


at sunset as bony red flamingos fly home- 
ward, was the final gesture of an unusually 
self-conscious romanticist. Other gestures 
which followed his retirement in 1919 from 
the editorship of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal: 

The Philadelphia Orchestra (Bok-backed 
since 1913). 

The Bok Advertising Awards (1923). 

The Bok prize of $100,000 for the best 
essay on how to achieve International 
peace (1923). 

Editorship. When Edward Bok went 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1889, 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis knew 
he had hired a crusading editor. Once he 
enlisted the aid of Dancers Vernon & Irene 
Castle to help stamp out the pernicious 
tango, turkey trot, bunny hug, supplant- 
ing them with the more sedate polka, 
gavotte and schottische. Evangelically 
he tried to keep drinking scenes from the 
fiction of his publication. He engaged a 
doctor to give advice to young mothers 


through the pages of the Journal. Some 
go,000 babies were said to have been thus 
magazine-reared. Of his trials and tri- 
umphs while editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, he writes, in The Americanization 
of Edward Bok: 

“He gave them [the readers] the sub- 
jects they asked for but invariably on a 
slightly higher plane. . . . He always kept 
‘a huckleberry or two ahead’ of his read- 
ers. . . . He conceived the idea of mak- 
ing familiar to the public the women who 
were back of the successful men of the 
day ... labeled the series ‘Unknown 
Wives of Great Men’ and ‘Clever Daugh- 
ters of Clever Men.’ The alliterative titles 
at once attracted paragraphers; they fell 
upon them like hungry trout. . . . This is 
exactly what the editor wanted. .. . 

“Meanwhile, in order that the news- 
papers might be well supplied with barbs 
for their shafts, he published an entire 
issue of his magazine written by famous 
daughters of famous men—Charles Dick- 
ens, Nathaniel Hawthorne, President Har- 
rison, Horace Greeley, William M. Thack- 
eray, William Dean Howells, General 
Sherman, Mr. Gladstone and a score of 
others. . . . Benjamin Harrison’s articles 
on ‘This Country of Ours’ appeared suc- 
cessfully in the magazine. . . .” 

Boyhood. He enjoyed thinking of him- 
self as a prototype of the Immigrant Boy 
Who Made Good. Better than the image 
of himself as a young reporter on the 
make, or as a budding editor, he liked to 
conjure up his earliest pictures of him- 
self: A Dutch urchin in funny clothes 
with little English, running errands for 
Western Union; a young American-in-the- 
making and on the make—selling ice water 
to Brooklyn horse-car patrons, 





Advertising Strike 

When merchants fall out with publish- 
ers, as Pittsburgh’s recently have, both 
sides lose money. Pittsburgh’s press 
consists chiefly of the Swn-Telegraph 
(Hearst), the Press (Scripps-Howard), 
the Post-Gazette (Paul Block). Because 
the stores are well organized in the Mer- 
chants Association (a coalition of eleven 
stores), and because the three big news- 
papers are chainpapers, a fight between 
them is crucial. 

For two weeks the Sun-Telegraph was 
the only journal to carry department store 
advertising. The Post-Gazette had been 
boycotted when it demanded that Kauf- 
man’s, second largest store advertised in 
town, retain its daily back page through 
1930. Advertisements were withdrawn 
from the Press because the paper refused 
to lower its milline rate (rate per line per 
million circulation). 

The Post-Gazette quarrel was settled 
by compromise last week. To discipline 
the recalcitrant Press, the storekeepers 
considered publishing their own Shopping 
News. But merchants know that such a 
paper, now found upon the doormats of 
Washington, Cleveland and other cities, 
makes dull reading for housewives, is fre- 
quently hurled into the ash can by hus- 
bands. And the Press, last week, still 
refused to budge. 
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rent these factors vital 
in your business too? 
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“ ete: 
Excellent Port Facilities “Beonomiéel Thansportntion” 


“Economical assem- 
blage of our raw “Important railways... 
products, through access to tide water, 
New Orleans’ position as economical trameper- 
‘seaport of the valley’... oe © the Fae 
excellent port facilities. The Rigel scent 
: ; : ment to east and west 
surrounding market is easy 


s coast. Ample car sup- 
to reach and is constantly ply. All needed raw 
expanding.” 


—y materials.” 
Lone Star Cement Co., Louisiana : The Celotex Company 


First Source of Supply for Union of Rail, River and 
Latin America ’ Ocean Lines 


“Competitive Advantage” ) “Labor Excellent” 


“Principal raw mate- 
rials are received with 
minimum freight cost. 
Labor rates and labor 
supply are excellent. 
Power and fuel costs 


foe 


“Year round temperate climate; very 
satisfactory labor conditions. Water 
transportation direct to plant... 
prompt deliveries ...saving on freight 
and handling expense. Competitive 
advantage.” 
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Lukens Steel Company ; favorable. Location 
here’ is strategic for 
distribution.” 
The Flintkote Company 
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NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


NEW ORLEANS THE MEETING PLACE OF THE AMERICAS 
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Postal Telegraoh announces 


THE TYPING TELEGRAPH 


in five square feet of space 


AN EXCLUSIVE POSTAL TELEGRAPH FEATURE 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE. Anyone 
who can typewrite becomes pro- 
ficient on this complete Postal 
Typing Telegraph by instruction 
given free at installation. Stand- 
ard typewriter keyboard is used 
for sending telegrams. Machine 
is practically noiseless. 


PASTING ON the incoming mes- 
sage is shown below. The paper 
ribbon bears the typed message. 
Notice how closeness of pad to 
machine and new design of 
paster — exclusive Postal fea- 
tures—speed this operation. New 
way takes 8 seconds against 50 
seconds the old way. 






















Handling messages at a speed never before attained 


EMARKABLE as was the former 
Typing Telegraph installed in many 
offices, efficiency is greatly increased by 
exclusive features now offered by Postal 
Telegraph. Floor space is more than cut 
in half. Capacity on incoming telegrams 
is greatly increased. Fatigue of operator 
is reduced. This machine is so simple 
that it can be easily operated by anyone 
able to use a typewriter. 


It types outgoing and incoming tele- 
grams directly to and from the Postal 
Telegraph central office. Saves on deliv- 
ery and sending time. Centralizes control 


Postal Telegraph 


Mackay 


Commercial 
Cables 


over office telegraphing. The machine 
uses electric current only when it is re- 
ceiving or sending telegrams. 

This new Typing Telegraph will be 
installed by Postal Telegraph in any 
business or professional office where 
greater efficiency warrants its use. 


American business extending nationally 
and internationally is served by Postal 
Telegraph at 70,000 points in the United 
States. At 8,000 points in Canada through 
connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Telegraph. In Europe, Asia, the 
Orient over Commercial Cables. In the 


All America 


Cables Radio 


West Indies, Central and South America 
over All America Cables. To ships at sea 
over Mackay Radio. 


Thus, through the new model Postal 
Typing Telegraph any office can send or 
receive telegrams, cablegrams, radio- 
grams of the International System to or 
from the markets of the whole world. 


For complete information on the Postal 
Typing Telegraph, inquire at your local 
Postal Telegraph office or the Postal 
Telegraph Headquarters in the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Build- 
ing, 67 Broad Street, New York City, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
Quick Council 


Three of Europe’s most distinguished 
statesmen rushed through the 58th session 
of the Council of the League of Nations 
last week with the haste of a trio of Bab- 
bits snatching a quick lunch. Drowsy old 
Aristide Briand, veteran French Foreign 
Minister, shambled out of The Hague Con- 
ference (see p. 25) to a wagon-lit, woke 
up next morning in Paris, where he con- 
versed for a half hour with “Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Yes-Man,” British Foreign Sec- 
retary Arthur Henderson, sped him on his 
way to Geneva. Next day he boarded an- 
other wagon-lit, woke up at Geneva. Wait- 
ing there was Signor Dino Grandi, spade- 
bearded Foreign Minister and _ closest 
friend of Dictator Benito Mussolini. 

On the agenda of the League Council 
were 23 questions, all important, all as 





De Cou from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


SUPREME AVATAR BUDDHA 
He, too, was mobilized. 


familiar as that notorious perennial: /s 
Vilna the Capital of Lithuania—which it is 
according to the Lithuanian Constitution; 
or is it a Polish city—which it is accord- 
ing to the Polish warriors who have held 
it since 1919?* After putting this agenda 
in the capable hands of underlings—lesser 
statesmen such as Quinones de Leon of 
Spain—for the customary debate, the 
Quick Lunchers prepared to entrain for 
the London Conference (see col. 2). Cor- 
respondents facing a dire dearth of news 
cornered Mr. Henderson and chorused, 
“Come on, tell us how you came to be 
called ‘Uncle Arthur!’ ” 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” said “R. M.'s 
Y. M.,” beaming. “A long time ago one of 
the oldest members of the House of Com- 
mons called me ‘Uncle.’ Others overheard 
him, and since then I have always been 


*As Wagon-Lits of the International Sleeping 
Car Company enter Lithuania the attendant in 
each car covers with a black cloth the map 
adjacent to the lavatory which shows Vilna to 
be in fact a part of Poland. He thus spares the 
feelings of Lithuanians, forestalls riots. 


dubbed ‘Uncle Arthur.’ I don’t mind. I 
consider it a term of endearment.” 

Statesman Henderson, who recently 
evolved the remarkable theory that “in 
the next war there can be no neutrals” 
(Time, Dec. 23), added last week in refer- 
ence to President Hoover: “I enjoyed 
meeting him in London during the War. 
He evolved wonderful humanitarian ideas, 
especially after the terrible things he saw 
during the War.” 


Sitting Down 
(See front cover) 

The Gods, Goddesses, Saints and Celes- 
tial Powers about to exert their benevo- 
lence last week at the opening in London 
of the Five-Power Naval Conference were 
of two kinds, Christian and Pagan: 

Christian 

First the Most Holy Trinity, consist- 
ing of God the Father, Christ the Sav- 
ior and the Holy Ghost, with the faith of 
Protestants and notably Quakers centered 
in the Savior, Prince of Peace. 

Second the Most Blessed Virgin, Mary, 
Mother of the Savior, upon whose inter- 
cession with Him most Catholics, but 
especially those of France and Italy, placed 
their chief reliance. 

Third the various maritime and naval 
Christian saints: Christopher, Erasmus, 
Nicholas, Andrew, etc. 

Pagan 

First the Shinto Sun Goddess, Amater- 
asu O-Mikami, Divine Ancestress of the 
Son of Heaven, the Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan. His Majesty stated that he com- 
muned with Her at length before impart- 
ing final and inspired orders of the Japa- 
nese Delegation. 

Second the Supreme Avatar Buddha 
of Japan, by no means always in sympathy 
with the aims and aspirations of the Sun 
Goddess. 

Third the Venerable Pantheon of more 
than 500 Buddhist saints, more than 100,- 
ooo Shintoist saints. 

Mobilization for Peace. Earth dwel- 
lers took the following steps to mobilize 
the Heavenly Hosts: , 

In London the Most Reverend Father 
in God, Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate of All England, 
postulated: “The success of the Confer- 
ence closely concerns the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God on Earth. It claims, 
and we are confident it will receive, the 
earnest and united prayers of all Christian 
people.” In harmony with the Primate’s 
appeal the congregations of all British 
Protestant churches, and all those repre- 
sented by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and many another, 
resolved to pray simultaneously on the eve 
of the Conference. 

At Rome the Supreme Pontiff, His Holi- 
ness Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, 
Pope Pius XI, addressed to the Most High 
in the hearing of Catholics a great and 
fervent prayer, after performing the Su- 
preme Miracle of changing bread and wine 
into the body and blood of the Prince of 
Peace. 

In Kyoto, ancient and sacred seat of 
Shintoism, the priests and acolytes of the 


Sun Gods observed mysteries and worked 
wonders, quite as holy and astonishing in 
the eyes of Japanese as those at Rome, but 
secretly. In the temples and before the 
enormous bronze image of the Great Bud- 
dha, the Just and the Compassionate, hum- 
ble Japanese were prostrate. 

If there was among the Delegates at 
London any bad or evil man, the Gods of 
two hemispheres were alert to damn him 
according to his faith, or to blast him 
should he have none. 

Candidate for Blasting? A very good 
man according to his friends, and a very 
bad one in the estimation of his enemies, 
is Prime Minister André (“L’ Américain” ) 
Tardieu of France, curt go-getter. More 
than any other Chief Delegate this square- 
jawed little Frenchman in a suit as angu- 
lar as Ambassador Dawes’s, held the fate 
of the Conference between his fingers— 
short, nimble fingers which he has a trick 
of snapping once as a sort of jazz accom- 
paniment to his jaunty shrug.* 

The recent Tardieu memorandum to 
the Powers seriously jeopardized the Con- 
ference in advance (Time, Jan. 6), by 
dragging in such issues as “Freedom of the 
Seas” (which Statesmen Hoover and Mac- 
Donald had agreed is too inflammable to 
touch) and by disparaging the Kellogg 





ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


“The success of the Conference closely 
concerns the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God on Earth.” 


Pact, which they months ago announced 
would be the cornerstone of their Great 
Peace (Time, Oct. 21). If hard, kinetic, 

*As the shoulders rise the second fingers of 
the right and left hands snap simultaneously 
from thumb to palm with a crisp double report 
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calculating M. Tardieu does not retreat at 
London a long way from his earlier posi- 
tions there will be nothing to do but make 
a pact of less than five signatories, without 
France, or call the Conference a failure. 

As the Prime Minister of France, 
crowned with the laurels of great achieve- 
ments as Minister of Public Works,* 
crowned again with a large measure of suc- 
cess at The Hague Conference (see p. 25), 
it is natural that André Tardieu should 
shine in a white halo of dazzling, electric, 
go-getting virtues. But his portrait has 
also been done in black by the European 
publicist Simson Carasco, no liar though 
he somewhat exaggerates: 

“André Tardieu is corruption personi- 
fied. He is the typical professional patriot 
that is to be found in every country. 
Furthermore, Tardieu endangers the peace 
of France both at home and abroad. A 
certain French politician has said of him 
that he resembles a pig in his enjoyment of 
filth and dirt, and his very name lends it- 
self to a play on words: ‘Tardieu,’ or ‘dieu 
des tares,’ meaning ‘god of imperfections.’ 
One of the deputies in the Chamber said 
to him publicly, ‘There are certain indi- 
viduals whose dishonesty is universally 
recognized but who remain unpunished. 
You, Mr. Tardieu, are the last man in the 
world who has any right to accuse another 
of being a thief.’ Poincaré himself once 
wrote, ironically, ‘I do not dispute Mr. 
Tardieu’s ability to give me lessons in 
politics and morality. .. .’ 

“During the War, the great patriot 
Tardieu went to America to buy ships for 
France but what he really did there still 
remains a mystery. He-was also the man 
who, together with Klotz, the finance min- 
ister, liquidated the American stocks in 
France when the War was over. Poincaré 
has characterized this liquidation as fol- 
lows: ‘Of the $2,933,000,000 that France 
spent in America on the War, $1,840,000,- 
ooo went into illegitimate profits.’ The 
man responsible for this was Tardieu. And 
in conclusion we must also remark that it 
was he and not Klotz who said to the 
Chamber of Deputies on September 3rd, 
1919, when asked who would make good 
the losses incurred in buying American 
goods, ‘Germany will pay.’ 

“In the documents from the Russian 
secret archives which L’Humanité pub- 
lished in 1923, it appears that Tardieu re- 
ceived regular payments during the years 
of 1912 and 1913 from the secret fund of 
the Russian government, to support Rus- 
sian policy in the columns of Le Temps, 
where he wrote the leading articles on for- 
eign politics, and, as a true servant of the 
Tsar, attacked the French ambassador in 
Saint Petersburg. . . .” 

White and black, then, are the colors of 
the Key Man at the Naval Conference. If 
he fails to get what he wants, he will not 
have the excuse of Aristide Briand, “The 
Golfer of Cannes.” In 1922 at the Cannes 
Conference, Golfer David Lloyd George 
persuaded his French colleague to play a 
round. Tout Paris, which can become 


*In 1927 he adjusted a six-month dispute be- 
tween the miners and mine-owners of northern 
France which had threatened to tie up the entire 
French coal industry. 


deadly serious as easily as gay, was out- 
raged that two Prime Ministers should 
stoop from mighty issues to address a pair 
of little white balls. And the derisive 
soubriquet “Le Golfeur!”’ helped M. Briand 
to lose his sixth Prime Ministry. Since 
then French times have changed. French- 
men are now accustomed to golf. Should 
U. S. Secretary of State Stimson, who has 
leased a British estate with a private nine- 
hole course, invite L’Américain, who is a 
determined linksman, for a friendly get- 
together round during some strained mo- 
ment of the Conference, Tardieu will not 
be able to beg off on personal or political 
grounds, though of course there is always 
the weather. 

Parity, Pacts, Ships. Issues waiting 
to be hashed, and partial achievements 
already parboiled by the chief cooks of the 
Conference, were: 

Parity 

Anglo-U. S. President Hoover, Prime 
Minister MacDonald and spokesmen for 
all political parties in both countries cham- 
pion the principle of placing the U. S. and 
British navies on a basis of absolute 
parity. 

Franco-Italian. A conciliatory offer by 
Dictator Mussolini to accept parity of the 
Italian Navy with the French was flatly 
rejected by Prime Minister Tardieu last 
week. Correspondents were significantly 
reminded at the French Foreign Office that 
in 1914 the Navy of France surpassed that 
of Italy. 

Pacts 

Five-Power. President Hoover’s men 
will most urgently insist on a Five-Power 
Pact but face the alternative of a Four or 
even a Three-Power Pact, should France 
and perhaps Italy balk. Less than unani- 
mity would mean that Powers which 
signed would have to do so with the reser- 
vation that they could tear up the treaty 
and start naval building again if menaced 
by competition from a non-signatory. In- 
deed even a Five-Power Pact must contain 
some such reservation to protect the sig- 
natories in case Soviet Russia should start 
building warboats. The French professed 
last week that they wanted a “short” Five- 
Power Treaty, to be signed at London, for 
a duration of five years, then to be ab- 
sorbed into a General Disarmament Treaty 
of the League of Nations which the U. S. 
might by that time have joined. 

Mediterranean Locarno. In Rome last 
week Dictator Mussolini rejected a plan 
for an Anglo-Franco-Hispano-Italian Med- 
iterranean Treaty of Naval Security pro- 
posed by Prime Minister Tardieu from 
The Hague. J] Duce suggested a bi-lateral 
Franco-Italian pact instead, but L’Améri- 
cain would have none of it. Ever since the 
War, the chief aim of France has been to 
get her security guaranteed by a group 
of Powers, which explains her passionate 
fondness for the League of Nations. 

Kellogg. The Tardieu memorandum dis- 
paraging the Kellogg Pact (see above) 
drew the sharp retort from London last 
week that “His Majesty’s government de- 
sire to remove the error upon which this 
[the French] observation rests.” In effect 
Ramsay MacDonald told André Tardieu 
that Britain thinks well enough of the 


Kellogg Pact to make it the basis for cut- 
ting her cruiser fleet from 70 to 50 ships, 
which she is now ready to do according to 
an official statement earlier in the week 
by First Lord of the Admiralty Albert V. 
Alexander. The MacDonald memorandum 
threw cold water on the Tardieu proposal 
for a Mediterranean pact, and sidestepped 
the French project for a stronger League 
of Nations with the remark that the Kel- 
logg Pact and the League Covenant may 
be considered ‘“‘complementary.” 
Ships 

Submarines. As chief of the greatest 
surface naval power, Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald secured the assent of President 
Hoover to the basically British view that 
the submarine should be totally abolished. 
But there is no reason to think that 
France, Italy or Japan will ever give up 
this cheap and effective knife-in-the-belly. 
And the U. S. Navy would really like to 
keep it, as a coast-defense weapon. 
Abolition of the submarine will not be 
achieved at London and the chances of 
limitation look poor. 

Destroyers and Cruisers. In the de- 
stroyer category it may be possible to 
strike a simple ratio among the Powers, but 
cruisers come in so many sizes of such 
widely different fighting power that they 
present a highly complex problem in com- 
parison, perhaps to be solved with the 
famed “Hoover Yardstick” (Time, Sept. 
23). Exactly what this is the Engineer- 
President has never publicly explained; 
and the Sea Lords of the British Admiralty 
to whom it has been privately explained 
have never been enthusiastic. But last week 
Ramsay MacDonald said in his hearty 
ringing way: “We shall deal with every 
class of warship, from dreadnoughts to 
submarines! Great Britain, with the full 
consent of the Admiralty up to now, is pre- 
pared to make proposals which will mean 
a considerable reduction in naval pro- 
grams.” 

Dreadnoughts or Capital Ships are al- 
ready limited to 35,000 tons maximum 
each by the Washington Treaty which 
further apportioned their numbers among 
the U. S., Britain, and Japan in the famed 
ratio 5-5-3. The Japanese are willing 
enough to extend the ratio principle to 
cruisers, destroyers and perhaps even sub- 
marines, but they want a new set of nu- 
merals, 10-10-7. So far as Capital Ships 
alone are concerned it should prove easy 
to agree on their continued limitation. 


@ Gold and Silver plating was dexterously 
applied last week to the ornate microphone 
through which George V will be heard 
on Jan. 21 opening the Naval Conference 
over a radio network which will practically 
put the whole world within five inches of 
His Majesty’s lips and beard. 

Every Briton who owns a radio set 
must pay ten shillings a year ($2.50) li- 
cense fee, unless he is blind, in which case 
the Government licenses his set free. His 
Majesty’s own listening set is an elabo- 
rate affair but appallingly old (four years). 
Palace servants will use it to catch his 
words, uttered in the historic Banquet Hall 
of the House of Lords. 


Imperial Prostration. By way of 
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kowtowing and prostrating himself before 
the most powerful oligarchy of modern 
times—the dry Senators of the U. S., 
whose votes will be needed to ratify any 
Naval Pact which may be made—the 
King-Emperor directed last week that the 
Refreshment Room in St. James’s Palace 
shall serve no intoxicants for the duration 
of the Conference. 


, 
Y 


Hague Wrangle 

Thumbing one’s teeth is, of course, much 
more polite than thumbing one’s nose. At 
the second Hague Reparations Conference, 
last week, Chancellor Philip Snowden of 
the British Exchequer thumbed only his 
teeth at his adversaries from across the 
Rhine, even-tempered German Foreign 
Minister Julius Curtius and meek Finance 
Minister Paul Moldenhaur. 

The Chancellor thumbed not once but 
several times. When either of the Germans 
made a demand to which the Allies were 
not prepared to yield, the right Snowden 
thumbnail was placed tight under the 
Snowden upper front teeth and snapped 
twice in accompaniment to the words: 
“Not a bit of it! [snap] not a bit of it! 
[snap]” Provocative though this gesture 
was, Dr. Curtius and Dr. Moldenhaur did 
not seem to think they were being insulted, 
since the bony fingers of the Yorkshireman 
were not spread but closed and doubled 
as he thumbed. 

Morgan, Dillon & Kreuger. Not less 
but if possible more pugnacious than Chan- 
cellor Snowden was Prime Minister of 
France André Tardieu (see front cover 
and p. 23). He hammered at the Germans 
day after day, trying to browbeat them 
from the three main positions taken by Dr. 
Curtius: 1) That Germany is entitled 
under the Young Plan to declare a mora- 
torium at any time, should she deem her- 
self unable to go on paying reparations; 
2) That she shall not be liable to “sanc- 
tions” (military punishment) by the Allies 
for suspending payments in good faith be- 
cause she cannot pay; 3) That the Father- 
land is always free to attempt to float Ger- 
man bond issues in the world market. 

Once when Dr. Curtius asked leave to 
bring in one of the German experts, M. 
Tardieu snapped: “Bring in whomever you 
like! But—I repeat it—France will not 
yield!” (Many Paris editors chorused 
praise of the “dignity and firmness” of this 
typical Tardieuism.) 

The Frenchman’s most venemous dig 
came when he said: “You tried to borrow 
$100,000,000 in November from J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. France was able to stop that 
(Time, Dec. 30). I have information that 
as soon as this conference is over you will 
turn for your $100,000,000 to Ivar Kreu- 
ger [famed tycoon-director of the Swedish 
Match Trust, lender of millions to many 
a hard-up government].” M. Tardieu fin- 
ished with a flat declaration that France 
would not give Germany the benefits of 
the Young Plan unless the German Gov- 
ernment promises not to issue bonds liable 
to hurt the sale of Reparations Bonds. 

Shoulder to shoulder with M. Tardieu 
stood Mr. Snowden, and thumb-snapped 
at the Germans: 





“Take the Young Plan or leave it! I 
do not propose to spend the rest of my 
life at The Hague! [snap]” 

Flustered Drs. Curtius and Moldenhaur 
—comparative novices at international ne- 
gotiations—wired hastily for Germany’s 
“Tron Man,”  stiff-necked Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, President of the Reichsbank. 





U. & U. 
FINANCE MINISTER MOLDENHAUR 
. . had to send for Schacht. 


Dr. Schacht’s arrival was immediately 
marked by a loud announcement that as 
Reichsbank head he would not support the 
establishment of a bank of International 
Settlements as planned. His chief reason: 
The Original Young Plan had been tam- 
pered with to the detriment of Germany. 
Then startlingly, after a series of meetings, 
the leading conferees, including the Ger- 
mans, not only ignored Dr. Schacht’s erup- 
tion as unofficial, but reached an agreement 
that any moratorium must be concluded 
before another is granted, that Germany 
would make payments on the fifteenth of 
each month as asked by the Allies. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Woozy Earl 


Greatest of Laborite orators in the 
House of Lords is Earl Russell, devoted 
dog fancier, tolerant elder brother of tem- 
peramental Philosopher Bertrand Russell. 
He is the zealous Under-Secretary of 
State for India, a job he has held for less 
than 200 days. One night last week an old 
dog periled the Earl’s new job. 

The old dog was sick. Anxious, sympa- 
thetic Earl Russell sat up with her. She 
howled, he soothed. She whined, he 
stroked; and she gratefully, feebly licked 
his hand. Midnight passed. She twitched. 
shuddered and looked at him with piteous 
brown eyes. He could not go to bed. 
When dawn came and then day, he could 
hardly eat his breakfast—with the old dog 
perhaps dying. “Hrrm, may I remind 
Your Lordship,” ventured the Russells’ 
sympathetic but firm butler, “that Your 





Lordship is addressing a Labor meeting 
today in Cambridge?” 

Haggard and with his wits somewhat at 
woozy ends, Earl Russell turned up at 
Cambridge. He apologized for not having 
a written speech prepared to read to the 
Laborites. He explained about the dog 
and they forgave him with hearty cries 
of “Hear, hear!” He began to speak ex 
tempore about India, and they bore with 
him. He went home supposing that politi- 
cally everything was all right, and found 
that his dog was dead. Meanwhile raging 
Indian editors from Calcutta to Bombay 
were tearing out the whole front page, 
setting up in their biggest, blackest, angri- 
est type such screamers as: EARL RUS- 
SELL VOIDS THE  VICEROY’S 
PLEDGE! REFUSES INDIA DOMIN- 
ION STATUS!! OUR REPRISALS JUS- 
TIFIED!!! In hundreds of irate editorials 
the Earl-Under-Secretary was quoted as 
saying: “It will not be possible to grant 
Dominion Status to India for a long time 
to come.” 

What had he really said? If correctly 
quoted he had indeed upset the nicely 
balanced applecart of Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald’s ticklish In- 
dian policy. There is little doubt that 
Scot MacDonald wants to give India the 
semi-independent status of Canada, but 
he does not dare. His majority in the 
House of Commons is too slim to risk on 
the Indian issue. Therefore, the canny 
Scot prompted the Viceroy, Baron Irwin. 
to make a carefully weaseled proclamation 
(Time, Nov. 18). Some of it was sup- 
posed to convince Indians that their as- 
pirations will presently be realized; some 
of it was supposed to reassure Englishmen 
that nothing of the kind is likely to hap- 
pen. The archives of the Empire bulge 
with records of such so-called “English 
Frauds,” most of them successful—for ex- 
ample an “Oath of Fealty” to King George 
has been adroitly palmed off on the Irish 
Free State Parliament, members of which 
would choke before taking the House of 
Commons’ regular “Oath of Allegiance,” 
though everyone knows that “Fealty” is 
if anything more degrading than “Alle- 
giance.”” 

When the boomerang hurled by Earl 
Russell came hurtling back from India at 
his head, what could the poor dog fancier 
say? He could not prove that he had not 
uttered the quoted words. His speech had 
never existed on paper. Nobody had made 
a movietone of it—such as the one which 
caught Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft’s error when administering the Presi- 
dential Oath to Herbert Clark Hoover 
(Time, March-25). All that flustered Earl 
Russell could do was to beg newspaper 
reporters for their notes. These proved, 
like all human testimony, to be conflicting. 
But finally there was found a page of 
scraggly shorthand symbols which His 
Lordship hailed as proving that what he 
had really said was: “A child must learn 
to walk before he can run and, without 
in the least disparaging our subjects in 
the Indian Empire, I say that they have 
not yet learned to walk and it will be 
some time before they can run,” 


In such a statement the English mind 
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sees no trace of hypocrisy. The absurdity 
of implying that Indians are the subjects 
of Englishmen rather than of the King 
alone is easily passed over. And in the 
London press last week Earl Russell re- 
ceived credit for having ably sidestepped 
a faux pas. In intelligent Indian circles it 
was fully realized, however, that the nice 
man who had sat up all night with his 
dog and was woozy-headed afterward has 
admitted to saying something which, if it 
means anything, means exactly what he 
denies having said—namely that it will be 
some time before India “‘can run” (7.e., can 
receive dominion status). 


Al Smyth 

Harsh and unkind things have been said 
about the U. S. rulers of Haiti, Nicaragua, 
the Philippines. Samoan Islanders appre- 
ciate Captain Stephen Victor Graham, U. 
S. Governor of Eastern (“American”’) 
Samoa. Most appreciative of all are the 
inhabitants of Western’ (“British”) Sa- 
moa, mandate of New Zealand, eight of 
whom were killed by New Zealand police a 
fortnight ago. Last week the British cruiser 
Dunedin plowed through the South Pacific 
from Aukland, under orders to cow Sa- 
moans again. In Wellington, New Zea- 
land’s Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph George Ward looked owl-solemn 
above his waxed mustache and announced 
that “‘A firmer policy in administration in 
Samoa will be adopted.” 

Poverty, disease, insurrection followed 
New Zealanders to Western Samoa. The 
eight islands composing the group were 
seized from Germany by a New Zealand 
expeditionary force at the beginning of the 
War. The Treaty of Versailles sanctified 
the seizure. 

Samoan hatred of New Zealand com- 
menced in 1918 when a ship, some of 
whose crew had pneumonic plague, was 
given clearance papers from New Zealand 
to Samoa. Western Samoa then had a 
total population of 40,000. Nine thousand 
caught the plague and died. 

In 1919 New Zealand officials, sent as 
administrators to Samoa, raised their own 
salaries, emptied the Treasury, set up a 
virtual monopoly in copra. For paying the 
natives a higher price for copra than the 
New Zealand Syndicate, one J. Nelson, 
millionaire South Sea trader, operator of 
80 trading stations, was hustled aboard a 
steamer, deported from Samoa. 

Samoan nationalists have organized a 
Mau, a native League of Samoa, to further 
home rule. In the past eight years, every 
Samoan chief who has been at all out- 
spoken in Mau meetings has been exiled 
for from two to five years. 

Last May another New Zealand plague 
ship was allowed to land at Apia, Western 
Samoa. Epidemic still rages among the 
susceptible natives. Over 1,000 have died. 

A crisis occurred fortnight ago. One 
Alfred G. Smyth, patriotic Samoan mer- 
chant returned from a two-year exile in- 
curred by asking embarrassing questions 
in 1928. Welcoming him at the dockside 
was a delegation of the Mau, and a watch- 


ful detachment of New Zealand constab- 
ulary. Leading cheers for the return of 
Al Smyth was the only survivor of Samoa’s 
royal family, the High Chief Tamasese. 
In the excitement of the moment someone 
hit a constable by the name of Abraham 
on the head, with fatal results. There was 
a burst of gunfire. A moment later High 
Chief Tamasese and seven other Samoans 
lay dying in the dusty road. In revenge 
for the death of Constable Abraham came 
the peremptory arrest of 20 Samoan 
Chiefs, the ordering of the cruiser Dunedin 
to Apia, and Prime Minister Ward’s threat 
of a still “firmer” policy. 

Evidence that Western Samoans have 
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Sir JosepH GEORGE WARD 


His men slew eight Samoans. 


turned envious eyes on their eastern broth- 
ers under the administration of U. S. Cap- 
tain Graham in Pagopago was published 
by a potent spokesman for the Mau, the 
N. Z. Samoa Guardian. 


“One cannot help but admire the dignity 
and big mindedness displayed by the 
Americans in the manner in which they 
assumed the control of Eastern Samoa. 
... No threats, no bad names. : 
Everything goes on serenely. . . . So it 
should. 

“The Mau of American Samoa is jubi- 
lant over the turn of affairs. Headquarters 
for the Mau have been built. At the 
opening ceremony the Governor | Captain 
Graham] attended and presented the Mau 
with a flag.” 

Embarrassed by the situation in Western 
Samoa was Britain’s Labor Government 
last week. Three courses seemed open for 
the solution of this latest Empire problem: 
1) Western Samoa could remain a New 
Zealand mandate. 2) Western Samoa 
might be joined with Eastern under U. S. 
rule. 3) George V might create Western 
Samoa a crown colony (as thousands of 
Samoans have already petitioned and 
begged him to do) with her governors ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the British 
Parliament. 


AUSTRIA 

New Lexicon 

Vienna is a city of specialists. Its di- 
rectories are filled with the names of 
psychoanalysts, gynecologists, ichthyolo- 
gists, bacteriologists, geologists, botanists. 
But unique among Vienna's specialists is 
Professor Dr. Heinrich Hoefflinger, histo- 
rian. For years he has burrowed with 
prying pencil among the secret archives 
of European Royalty, in the monumental 
task of discovering and listing all the il- 
legitimate children of all the royal houses 
of Europe, a work which has earned him 
among his Viennese students the entirely 
unofficial degree of B. N. (Baccalarius 


Nothorum, “Bachelor ot Bastardy”’). 


Last week the Austrian Institute of 
Genealogy published the result of the 
labors of Dr. Hoefflinger, B. N.—a monu- 
mental tome grandiloquently entitled Lexi- 
con Illegitimorum Europaeorum (Diction- 
ary of Illegitimate Europeans). 

Riffling through the B’s, correspondents 
discovered that a most interesting bas- 
tard’s daughter claimed to be a direct de- 
scendant of the late great Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Emperor of the French.* She lives 
in a small villa outside Paris. Called 
“Mme. Mesnard Leon,” she is a retired 
school-teacher. On her own admission and 
by the authority of Dr. Hoefflinger, Mme. 
Leon is the daughter of Count de Leon 
who was the illegitimate son of Napoleon 
and one Elenore de la Plaigne, a complai- 
sant lady of the Imperial Court. 

“The news of my father’s birth was 
received by Napoleon at Pultusk, Poland, 
when he was preparing the campaign that 
culminated in the victory of Friedland,” 
said Mme. Leon last week. “Napoleon was 
already thinking of divorcing the childless 
Empress Josephine, so you can imagine 
what consequences the news of my father’s 
birth might have had. But what could 
Napoleon do? Nothing! Marriage with 
my grandmother was out of the question. 

He could only give the child the last 
syllables of his own name, calling him 
Count Leon,” 


“°29 to the Devil!” 

Traditionally, a Dictator is a strong 
silent man who never complains. More 
sensitive than most is His Excellency 
General Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
Marqués de Estella, Dictator of Spain. 

“The year 1929 has been a disastrous 
one,” said he last week. “Let it go to the 
devil! I hope 1930 will be easier and 
enable me to retire and rest in peace.” 

In Madrid’s official La Nacion, His 
Excellency indulged in further fretfulness: 

“The aristocrats are objecting [to the 
Dictatorship]. . . . The Conservatives are 
opposed. . . . Those closest to the church 
refrain from applauding. . . . The press, 
for reasons everybody knows, all join the 
others who are against the Dictatorship 
and say it has lasted too long. 

“This would be all right if it brought a 


*Manhattan’s Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte 


and other living Bonapartes are descended from 
Napoleon’s brothers. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





solution instead of returning to the point 
from which we started. I hope God will 
prevent a general mistake.” 

The paunchy Dictator indeed had reason 
to worry last week. Unmentioned in his 
catalog of opponents was the not incon- 
siderable figure of King Alfonso. For 
years the King has been less than luke- 
warm to the dictatorship, continually 
giving awkward hints of a return to 
parliamentary government “as soon as 
conditions warrant.”” A month ago Madrid 
cafés buzzed with gossip that the King 
was about to demand the resignation of 
Dictator Primo de Rivera as Prime Min- 
ister and appoint that elegant grandee, the 
Duke of Alba, in his place (Time, Dec. 2). 
Dictator Primo de Rivera quashed the 
rumor, sternly announced that the present 
dictatorship- would continue “indefinitely.” 
King Alfonso was not amused. Fortnight 
ago when the Prime Minister presented 
his Cabinet’s program for the coming year, 
King Alfonso astounded observers by re- 
fusing to ratify it at once, said that he 
would “think it over.” 


RUMANIA 
Mihai’s Alloy 


The first carload of 110 million British- 
made bas-reliefs of eight-year-old King 
Mihai of Rumania was being circulated in 
Bucharest last week. The portraits (see 
cut) are being struck by the British Royal 
Mint, 5 million on Rumanian 20-lei (12¢) 
pieces and 60 million on 5-lei (3¢) coins, 
all of a base metal which the governments 
concerned refuse to describe more fully 
than as a “‘new alloy.” 

Coins denominated the puffin and half- 
pufin—respectively worth a British penny 
and half-penny—have just gone into circu- 
lation among the 40 dwellers on Lundy 
Island in the Bristol Channel, also called 
“Puffin Island.” Both half and whole 
puffins bear the likeness of Martin Coles 
Harman, Esq., London merchant, who 
bought Puffin Island in 1925 and plays at 
being its king. On the “tails” side of a 
puffin is the head of a puffin (sea bird with 





RUMANIAN Money 


Britain minted 110 million copies. 
a parrot-like beak and white cheeks). 
Puffin Islanders also have puffin stamps, 
red and green, in puffin and half-puffin de- 
nominations, each having a handsome steel 
engraving of a puffin perched on a rock. 


TURKEY 


Faint Perfume 


Strong, natural, healthy smells are not 
repugnant to the slightly beaked nose of 
His Excellency General Ismet Pasha, now 
for the third time Prime Minister of Tur- 
key, onetime victorious Commander-in- 
Chief on the Turkish western front in the 
odoriferous war with Greece. Last week 
bristling General Ismet decided to flay the 
faint, insipid, artificial perfumes which 
Turkish ladies buy with the guarantee: 
Fresh, and Direct from Paris. Said Ismet 
with a soldier’s scornful snort: “The 
Government will consent no longer to 
having the daughters of Turkey perfumed 
with expensive foreign extracts. Pha!” 

With a soldier’s mellow sentimentality 
General Ismet continued: ‘“‘We want our 
daughters, at the urging of their mothers, 
who, with their heads ornamented with 
the flowers of Anatolia, than’:s to the vigor 
of their healthy bodies, transported muni- 
tions in our time of need, to consecrate 
themselves to the pursuit of a vigorous 
physique. We want them... to exhale 
the perfume of the flowers of our moun- 
tains, and to reflect the spirit of economy 
and sobriety.” 

“If,” cried Ismet finally in ringing tones, 
“if we can teach the women of this 
country economy, it will be impossible for 
the men to resist this heroic influence!” 

Amid Turkish cheers roughly translat- 
able as “economy forever!” the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly voted confidence in Prime 
Minister Ismet, took under favorable ad- 
visement his plans for curtailing Turkish 
imports not only of perfume but also of 
silks, tea, coffee. On imported tea and 
coffee alone Turkey spends $1.57 per 
capita every year. 


CHINA 


Distressing Notes 

@ Like a rabbit in the outstretched arms 
of a magician, Grand Admiral Yang Shu- 
chuang, Commander-in-Chief of the Chi- 
nese Navy, vanished in broad daylight last 
week at Foochow. 

Members of his staff professed them- 
selves as mystified as any necromancer’s 
audience, began a frantic search of Foo- 
chow and vicinity. 

Two days later at Nantai, ten miles from 
Foochow, a telegrapher started back pop- 
eyed when asked to send the following 
message: 

The President, 

Nanking, 

I have escaped from my kidnapers. 

Yang 

Grand Admiral 
@ The Chinese Government’s brusque 
decree abolishing “extraterritoriality’’* 
(Time, Jan. 6) drew such stiff protests 
from Washington, London and Japan that 
its execution had to be definitely stayed 
(Time, Jan. 13). Last week the great 
powers were tongue-lashed by the Chinese 
official who is a sort of Chief Justice and 
Attorney General rolled into one, Dr. Hu 


*I, E.: The right of foreign residents in 
China to be tried in their own consular courts. 


Han-min, president of the legislative Yuan 
or council. 

“Outrageous!” exclaimed Dr. Hu. ‘Our 
judicial system is superior to those exist- 
ing in Japan and Turkey when the powers 
allowed those nations to take full juris- 
diction over foreigners [respectively in 
1899 and 1926]. . . . It is unjust and un- 
reasonable for the powers to insist on the 
retention of extraterritoriality in China on 
the ground that our laws do not exactly re- 
semble their own.” 

@ A temperature of slightly less than Zero 








IsMET PASHA 


“Expensive foreign extracts—pha!” 


Fahrenheit in the famine areas of Shan- 
tung, Shansi and other North China prov- 
inces last week killed some 15,000 starvel- 
ing humans. The ears of the world are 
deaf to this particular need for charity 
because it has persisted for so long (TIME, 
Jan. 23, 1928 et seqg.). Even the Red 
Cross has ceased to give aid. Now and 
then it should be remembered that roughly 
12,000,000 Chinese stomachs are suffering 
the.gnawing pains of slow starvation. Use- 
less to repeat that thousands of parents 
are eating their children when they can 
catch them, thousands of young people 
gnawing their grandparents as they fall. A 
population greater than New York plus 
Chicago is slowly sinking below the level 
of dog-eat-dog to Death. 


SWITZERLAND 


wiss Loss; U. S. Investment 

Close-mouthed Swiss Stock Exchange 
officials reported briefly last week on their 
crash, which followed Wall Street’s, They 
put the total shrinkage in Swiss security 
values at $80,250,200, “the chief losers 
being Swiss trusts connected directly with 
New York and Chicago.” 

Stock brokers at Geneva report an 
unusual interest among U. S. financiers 
this year in the securities of Swiss hotels, 
most of which have prospered and paid 
slowly but steadily increasing dividends 
since the War. 
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GASTROGEN 
ends 


Indigestion 





ON’T let heartburn, acidity or indiges- 

tion spoil another moment's pleasure! 
For Gastrogen ends after-eating discomfort in 
five minutes, and without a trace of the bad 
after-effects of soda bicarbonate. 

Unlike “bicarb”, Gastrogen contains only 
insoluble antacids. It can’t alkalize the stomach, 
hence it doesn’t retard normal digestion. And 
it does bring welcome relief from the embar- 
rassing gas and hiccups that soda-users know 
so well. 

Gastrogen is harmless, spicy, aromatic, dee 
lightful to the taste. It comes in tins of 15 
tablets for 20¢ or bottles of 60 tablets for 60¢. 
At your druggist’s. 


* Prove it yourself 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two tumblers. 
(The vinegar corresponds to the acid in your 
stomach.) 2. Into one tumbler drop 3 or 4 Gastrogen 
Tablets. 3. Into the other drop a teaspoonful of 


soda bicarbonate. 





Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda disturbs 


brings relief quietly, comfortably and without 
retarding normal digestion. 
y 1 1 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-10 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet of 6 | 


Gastrogen Tablets. 
Name... 
NE soci ncxnenendwgseeSep ove eesensers 
Gy... 





| Louis Borno of Haiti 
| correspondents a copy of a cablegram from | 





| Where once was waste 








| to the U. S. Embassy, 
and bloats the stomach—and why Gastrogen | 





HAITI 


| Honest Borno 


Independence: State or quality of be- 
ing independent; freedom from depend- 
ence; exemption from reliance on, or 
control by, others—Webster. 

With never a smile, Big Black President 


Washington: 

“T have pleasure in extending to your 
excellency and to the people of Haiti cor- 
dial greetings on this [the 126th] anniver- 
sary of the Independence of the Republic. 

“Herbert Hoover 
“President of the United States” 

The Independence of Haiti is such that 
she relies upon U.S. Marines to keep order 
while her finances, public works, sanitary 
service, agricultural service and police are 
controlled by the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner, Brig.-General John Henry Russell, 
who has the rank of an ambassador—w. e. 
is the direct Representative of the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 

Shortly before he received President 
Hoover’s cordial greeting apropos Haiti’s 
Independence, President Borno had ami- 
ably observed to U. S. correspondents: 

“Senator Borah has charged on your 
Senate floor that conditions in Haiti are 
intolerable. I call upon Senator Borah to 
indicate wha. act of cruelty my govern- 
ment has performed to any citizen under 
the Constitution of Haiti. 

“Many Americans consider it monstrous 
that there has been no Haitian Congress 
in years. Well, gentlemen, the truth is 
there never has been a free election of a 
Congress in Haiti. Past Congresses have 
been appointed by Presidents under mili- 
tary authority, 
racy was a mere facade to hide military 
despotism. 

“One must have been in Haiti before 
the Americans came in order to appreciate 
the miracles they have accomplished. 
and graft, there is 
now,” concluded the President, “an honest 
Government.” 


CUBA 
Guggenheim Baptised 

Copper Tycoon Harry Frank Guggen- 
heim, whom President Hoover sent to 
Cuba as Ambassador (Time, Dec. 2), last 
week had his baptism by diplomatic fire. 

Two Cuban editors, one a former Con- 
gressman, had been arrested by soldiers 
and lodged in a military prison because 
hey had printed attacks on certain changes 
in the Cuban Constitution about to be put 
through by tortoise-bespectacled President 
Machado. 

Friends of the arrested editors rushed 
handed the door- 
man a petition begging Ambassador Gug- 
genheim to invoke the Platt Amendment— 


| imposed by the U. S. on Cuba in 1910— 


by which the U. S. may intervene to pre- 
serve order and republican government. 
Hot on the petitioners’ heels came corre- 
spondents to question Ambassador Gug- 
genheim. What was he going to do? Would 
he leave the editors to rot in jail on a 
trumped up charge of sedition? Would he | 
act with all the power and majesty of the | 


| President whose personal representative 
he is? 


last week handed | 





Go places and do 


things...in Havana 
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How about that trip to Havana you ve 
been threatening to take? Go this winter 
. «+ before the bloom is off your desire. 


You will thrill to the skill of Cubans play- 


ing their favorite indoor sport ... Jai 


Alai. You'll strike an eager attitude on 
the terrace of the Jockey Club... and 
thrillingly anticipate the gait of your fa- 
vorite—as the thorobreds flash by, neck 
and neck, on one of the most beautiful 


| tracks in the world. You'll golf ‘mid palms 


and the so-called Democ- | 





and swim in turquoise seas. In this land of 
warm, generous sunshine and dreamy, 
delicious moonlight . .. sport does the 
unexpected— it stirs the tropical languor. 


Sail any Wednesday or Saturday in either 
of Cunard’s famous transatlantic sisters, 
the Caronia or Carmania. Minimum 
round trip rates first class only $175. 
All-expense tours of 9 to 20 days 
duration from $193 up. 


A GALA EVENT 


s.s. MAURETANIA 
sails to Havana February 12 










This popular transatlantic flyer will 
be the largest and fastest steamer 
to Havana. If you are planning a 
trip to Havana, this Mauretania 
sailing represents the very last word 
in speed and luxury... the high 
spot of the winter social season. 










Send for descriptive literature to your local 
agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
SERVICE 
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Down from Canada 
came Tales of a Wonderful Beverage 


the clear, cold air of the great North- 
» “Canada Dry” stimulates and refreshes 


‘CANADA D 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 





YEARS AGO visitors came back from 
Canada and said, “We were served 
a wonderful ginger ale, exquisite 
in flavor, dry, a bouquet like a rare 
old wine.” When they visited with 
friends in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment they had drunk it there. 
Stopping at famous hotels in To- 
ronto, Montreal, Quebec, they had 
seen it gracing many tables. 
Their friends would ask, “Isn’t 
there some way we can get this 
ginger ale in this country?” But 
the answer was always “No.” 
Finally this wonderful bever- 
age was brought to this country. 
That was in 1922. That was the 


\\ ae 


beginning of the success of this 
fine old ginger ale in the United 
States. Today, 1930, “Canada Dry” 
is known the wide world over. 

‘“Canada Dry” has basic excel- 
lence. Its very foundation is “Liq- 
uid Ginger”— which we make 
from selected Jamaica ginger root 
by a special process. This process 
is exclusively controlled by us 
and, unlike any other method, re- 
tains for “Canada Dry” all of the 
original aroma, flavor and natural 
essence of the ginger root. 

In quality, purity and flavor, 
“Canada Dry” is indeed the Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales, 
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MEXICO CITY 


capital of Aztec emper- 
ors, of the Viceroys of New Spain, of Mexican 
emperors, presidents and dictators! There is no 
other city like it in the Western Hemisphere. 
In romance, in impresstveness, in fascinating 
individuality it rivals and often surpasses the 
famous European cities which good travelers 


will journey many thousands of miles to visit. 


RAYVMOND-WHITCOME 


Land Cruises 


Three complete round trips—travel- 
ing on special trains with recreation 
car, bedrooms and private baths . . . 
With eight days in Mexico City, and 
visits to Chapultepec and Cuernavaca, 
to Guadalupe-Hidalgo and to Puebla, 
the Aztec Pyramids at Teotihhuacan, 
to Monterey, Cholula and the famous 
floating gardens at Xochimilco. 





Never before has it been possible to visit 
Mexico in such complete comfort 
Three Mexico Land Cruises: January 29, 
February 11, and February 24, 1930. They 
may be taken either in combination with 
the Raymond- Whitcomb Land Cruises 
to California or as complete winter trips. 
Send for the booklets, **MEXICO” and **CALIFORNIA™ 


SS 


West Indies Cruises 
January 29, February 25, 1930 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
with extension tours to Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play 
Sailing on April 8, 1930 


North Cape Cruise 
with a visit to Moscow and Leningrad 
Sailing on June 24, 1930 


SSS 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave. ; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 

efgents in the principal cities 














It was an awkward, delicate moment— 
Copperman Guggenheim’s first as a diplo- 
mat. He rose to the occasion with a decla- 
ration that he would neither admit nor 
deny having received the petition which 
was handed to the doorman. What action 
Ambassador Guggenheim then took behind 
scenes is not known, but two days later 
President Machado ordered the two edi- 
tors, Carlos Dellunde of Santiago’s La 
Region and José Arroyo Ramos of San- 
tiago’s La Independencia, released from 
jail. 


MEXICO 
“Pancho Did It!” 


With neat, precise, pince-nezzed Dwight 
Whitney Morrow out of Mexico and on 
his way to the London Five-Power Naval 
Conference (see p. 23), the New York 
Herald Tribune, staunchest Administration 
organ, felt free to report last week that 
Ambassador Morrow has not been espe- 
cially popular with the “American Colony” 
in Mexico City. Reason (no reason was 
given by the cautious Herald Tribune ): the 
Colony feels that Ambassador Morrow, 
unlike his predecessor, Ambassador James 
Rockwell Sheffield, has not fought to the 
last ditch for the individual rights of U. S. 
citizens in Mexico, but has promoted 
general amity between the nations at the 
expense of some individuals. 

Having barely hinted the almost sacri- 
legious idea of Morrow unpopularity, the 
Herald Tribune’s able Jack Starr-Hunt 
made handsome amends with a_ pleasant 
human interest story, in his next despatch: 

“Leaving behind him ‘Pancho’ and his 

home in Cuernavaca constitutes a genuine 
sorrow for Ambassador Morrow in his 
retirement from Mexico to the political 
life that confronts him in the Senate. 
If money could do it Ambassador Morrow 
would transfer the entire town to the U. S. 
; Cuernavaca, capital of the State of 
Morelos, is the garden spot of the earth, 
in the opinion of the diplomat. 

“Ambassador Morrow delights in talk- 
ing about Cuernavaca. He is boastful only 
on one subject, or rather a dual one, his 
Cuernavaca home and ‘Pancho.’ He be- 
comes completely enwrapped in the subject 
of his garden in Cuernavaca as he leads 
the visitor about the old walls that have 
been rebuilt by Pancho; as he shows with 
genuine pride this or that plant that he 
himself has tended; and the swimming 
pool. 

“It was the first modern swimming 
pool built in Cuernavaca,’ the ambassador 
asserts, adding, ‘and Pancho did it!’ 

“Pancho typifies, in the opinion of the 
ambassador, ‘the real Mexican,’ the dia- 
mond in the rough, the type of citizen 
representing those upon whom the future 
of Mexico is to be built. Pancho, who can 
neither read nor write, is an architect, de- 
signer, cabinet-maker and a skilled all- 
round artisan.” 


A further penetrating observation by 
Scribe Starr-Hunt: 

“The [Anglo-U. S.] Christ Church con- 
gregation [at Mexico City] has its own 
weighty problems to solve, chiefly one that 
for 30 years has vexed the vestry: whether 
the preacher should pray first for the King 
or for the President of the U. S. The King 
has won out as a rule.” 


TIME TABLE 


National Affairs 

Jan. 15-19—National Poultry Show; 
Convention of 4-H Clubs at Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. 

Jan. 23—Dinner in honor of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft and the Supreme Court at the 
White House, Washington. 





Foreign News 

Jan. 21—Opening of the Five-Power 
Naval Parley at London. 

Jan. 26—Departure from New York to 
Mexico of a goodwill excursion of U. S. 
businessmen to attend President-Elect Pas- 
cual Ortiz Rubio’s inauguration, set for 
Feb. 5. 

Jan. 28—Pilgrim Society dinner for dele- 
gates to the Five-Power Naval Parley, in 
London. 





Business 

Jan. 17-25—Silver Anniversary Motor 
Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 20-24—Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in Detroit. 

Jan. 21-24—Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers & Cleaners in Dallas, Tex. 

Jan. 27-31—First International Heating 
& Ventilating Exposition in Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia. 
Medicine 

Jan. 24—Start of the “flying clinic” of 
the Pan-American Medical Association 
from Miami to give lectures, demonstra- 
tions, operations in eleven Central and 
South American republics. 


Art 

Jan. 24—Annual Ball of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, Astor Hotel, Man- 
hattan. 


ryy 
Theatre 

Jan. 22—Arrival in San Francisco of 
Tokujiro Tsutsui and his Japanese reper- 
tory company, to present 16 Ken-Geki 
dramas in California and New York. 


Sport 

WINTER SPORTS 

Jan. 17-18—Third annual sled dog 
derby, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 

Jan. 19—First annual American ski 
championship contest, sponsored by the 
American Ski Association at the Detroit 
Ski Club. 

Jan. 24—25—Tenth annual figure-skating 
competition, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., 
Ny. 

Feb. 3-5—World’s figure-skating cham- 
pionship, Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan. 

BoxING 

Jan. 17—James J. Braddock v. 
Lomski, at the Coliseum, Chicago. 

Jan. 17—Jimmy Maloney v. Primo Car- 
nera (his U. S. debut) at Boston Garden. 

GOLF 

Jan. 14-17—Agua Caliente open golf 
tournament, Agua Caliente, Mexico. 

Horses 

Jan. 16—Opening of the 45-day winter 
season of the Miami Jockey Club at Hia- 
leah racetrack, Miami. 
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| The Peacocked 


Mediterranean 


ia ’\ON’T mourn because your 
favorite winter beach is 

—// swamped with rank out- 
siders wearing ghastly clothes. % 
Join the international setintheir 
newest playground,NorthAfrica. 
& Forty-six smart “Transat” 
hotels, Moorish palaces with 
Frenchchefs.% Marvelous motor 
roads that never heard of speed 
limits. & The Sahara in a 12- 
wheeled Renault! & Cities that 
haven’t changed in a thousand 
years ... Marakech, Kairouan, 
Constantine, Fez, Carthage .. . 
where France and Africa have 
pooled their thrills. 

Cross “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to Paris afloat... 
on the ‘‘Ile de France’’, the 
‘*Paris”’ or the‘‘France’’.%~Spend 


> FIVE gay days with people to 


whom the right frock, the right 
word and the only transatlantic 
French cuisine are a matter of 
course. ¥ Calling at Plymouth 
for England...then Le Havre 
and the three-hour boat-train 
for Paris...overnight to Mar- 
seilles ... twenty-four hours 

across the Mediterranean on 

a French Liner to Algiers. 
“ “ 4 


The ‘'France’”’ makes four Mediter- 
ranean-Moroccan Cruises, each a 
golden month, leaving New York 

January 11, February 12, 
March 15 and April 25, 


. [a French Line 


Information from any authorized French 
‘ Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 














































Der Rosenkavalier. 
series of rakings. Yet an opera company 
which eliminated these and similar operas 
would find itself with a sorely limited rep- 
ertoire. 


TIME 


MUSIC 


Swanson Operetta 

Cinema-goers who saw Gloria Swanson 
in The Trespasser (Time, Nov. 11) were 
surprised when she sang the tawdry theme 
song in a voice exceedingly pleasant. 
Hungarian Franz Lehar, venerable comic 
opera composer (The Merry Widow, 
Gypsy Love, The Count of Luxemburg) 
saw The Trespasser in Berlin. For two 
years he had consistently refused to write 
music for cinema production, but so im- 
pressed was he with the Swanson singing 
that last week he agreed to compose music 
for Queen Kelly, an unlucky Swanson 
vehicle started two years ago, ex- 
hausting two directors (Von Stroheim and 
Goulding) and millions of dollars, still un- 
finished. Because in childhood an astrol- 
oger warned against sea voyages, Com- 
poser Lehar, 60, will not travel to Cali- 
fornia for the recording. No novice at 
singing, Gloria Swanson has studied inter- 
mittently since her Chicago schooldays. 
Only when Mack Sennett offered her a 
cinema contract and a wardrobe of bathing 
suits did she definitely abandon the idea 
of a concert career. 





cane 
Purified Opera 

All children familiar with fairy tales are 
aware that Hansel and Gretel’s father was 
a good-for-nothing. All fortunate enough 
to have been taken to Engelbert Humper- 
dinck’s opera know that he makes his en- 
trance dancing a jig, brandishing a bottle. 
Because of him, Hansel and Gretel are 
raggedy, hard-working children who must 
se. eh the woods for strawberries, thus 
failing into the clutches of a horrid old 
witch who comes near to eating them. 

Last week in Philadelphia the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union demanded 
that the Civic Opera Company remove 
from its Hansel production the inebriate 
father whose shortcomings are so clearly 
shown to be of evil consequence. The 
Woman’s Executive Committee of the 
Civic Opera Company held a conclave, 
unanimously passed a motion to ignore the 
Temperance Union’s protest. Said Mrs. 
Henry M. ‘Tracy, president of the Com- 
pany: “It is perfectly idiotic and shows 
the lack of knowledge on the part of mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. of opera. For even 
if we wished to, we could not change the 
libretto of the opera without the permis- 
sion of the composer. And Mr. Humper- 
dinck has been dead a long time.” 
Bystanders reflected on the havoc that 
uplift organizations might wreak by the 
purification of opera. Few plots are essen- 
tially nice; heroines are usually either un- 
fortunate girls who have been seduced 
(Marguerite in Faust, Santuzza in Caval- 
leria Rusticana) or unfaithful ones (Nedda 
in Pagliacci, Fiora in L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Mélisande in Pelléas et Mélisande, Isolde 
in Tristan und Isolde). In Tosca the plot 
hinges on whether Tosca will give herself 
to Scarpia to save Cavaradossi. Double 
beds are the most important properties in 
Don Giovanni is a 





THE 
DOUBLE- 
ACTION 
SHAVE 


You CAN’T realize how natural... 
how comfortable ... how alive your 


face feels after a double-action 


shave until you try Squibb’s Shavy- 
ing Cream. 

Squibb’s has two actions. It 
shields your face with a protecting 
coat of softness. And, it restores the 
delicate oils essential to the skin. 


These vital oils are your natural 
protection. All soaps (and most 
shaving creams are really soap) re- 
move these oils. 

But Squibb’s is different. The 

. double-action shave restores these 
necessary oils. Squibb’s actually 
keeps your skin just as soothed and 
healthy as nature herself. 








Buy Squibb’s Shaving Cream and 
lather up for a double-action shave 
tomorrow. 

Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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SHAVING CREAM 








‘These are the oi 
H Y 


MIX 


American Oi! Company 
AMERICAN ETHYL 


American Oil Works Company 
PENN-DRAKE ETHYL 


| 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
PRATTS ETHYL PETROL 


Ashland Refining Company 
RED PEPPER ETHYL 


Associated Oil Company 
ASSOCIATED ETHYL 


ATLANTIC ETHYL 
Barnsdall Corporation 


SUPER-GAS ETHYL 


Bartles-Maguire Oil Company 


Atlantic Refining Company 
BARTLES ETHYL 


Beacon Oil Company 
COLONIAL ETHYL 


British American Oil Co., Ltd. 
BRITISH-AMERICAN ETHYL 


Champlin Refining Company 
CHAMPLIN ETHYL 


Col-Tex Refining Company 
| COL-TEX ETHYL 


sell ET 


Continental Oil Company 
CONOCO ETHYL 


Continental Refining Company 
CORECO ETHYL 


Crystal Oil Refining Corp. 
CRYSTAL ETHYL 
Eason Oil Company 
EASON ETHYL 
Fleet-Wing Oil Corporation 
FLEET-WING ETHYL 
Freedom Oil Works Company 
FREEDOM ETHYL 


Home Oil Distributors, Ltd. 
HOME ETHYL 


Humble Oil and Refining Co. 
FLASHLIKE ETHYL 


Imperial Oil, Limited 
IMPERIAL ETHYL 


Independent Oil and Gas Co. 
INDEPENDENT ETHYL 


Johnson Oil Refining Company 
JOHNSON ETHYL 

Kendall Refining Company 
KENDALL ETHYL 


Lincoln Oil Refining Company 
LINCO ETHYL 


Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
LORECO ETHYL 


Mexican Petroleum Corporation 
PAN-AM ETHYL 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
NEVR-NOX ETHYL 


Midwest Refining Company 
RED CROWN ETHYL 


A. D. Miller Sons Company 
MILLER’S ETHYL 


National Refining Company 
WHITE ROSE ETHYL 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
PAN-AM ETHYL 
Pasotex Petroleum Company 
RED CROWN ETHYL 
Pennsylvania Refining Co. 
PENRECO ETHYL 
Pennzoil Company 
PENNZOIL ETHYL 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
PHILLIPS ‘66’ ETHYL 





=m above are the companies which are 
licensed by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation to manu- 
facture gasoline containing Ethyl anti-knock fluid. 
Together, they sell more than fifty per cent of 
all the motor fuel used in the United States and 
Canada. 

Why are these important oil concerns selling Ethyl 
Gasoline? Because after years of independent 
research they have found that Ethyl fluid (whose 


active ingredient is now tetraethyl lead) improves 
any gasoline—and that Ethyl Gasoline improves the 
performance of any automobile. 

They sell Ethyl Gasoline not only through their 
own pumps but also through thousands of distribu- 
tors whose names and brands are too numerous to 
list. In all cases the Ethyl emblem identifies the 
product. Always look for it. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
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companies licensed to 


GASOLINE 


Producers and Refiners Corp. 
; PARCO ETHYL 


Refiners Oil Company 
REFINERS ETHYL 


Richfield Oil Company 
RICHFIELD ETHYL 


Richfield Oil Co. of New York 
RICHFIELD ETHYL 


Rio Grande Oil Company 
RIO GRANDE ETHYL 


Root Refining Company 
ROOT ETHYL 


Shaffer Oil and Refining Co. 
; KANT-NOCK ETHYL 


Shreveport-El Dorado 
Pipe Line Company 
SPARCO ETHYL 


Solar Refining Company 
SOLAR ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
STANDARD ETHYL 


Standard Oil Company of Cuba 
ESSO { 


Wherever you drive—whatever 
the oilcompany’s name or brand 
associated with it — any pump 
bearing the Ethyl emblem rep- 
resents quality gasoline of anti- 
knock rating sufficiently high to 
“knock out that‘knock’”incars of 
average compression and bring 
out the additional power of the 
new high-compression cars. 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
RED CROWN ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
CROWN ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
ESSO and STANDARD ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. (Nebraska) 
RED CROWN ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
ESSO and STANDARD ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
SOCONY SPECIAL 


Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
SOHIO ETHYL 


Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 
ESSO and STANDARD ETHYL 


Sterling Oil Company 
STERLING ETHYL 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 


3) ‘ A sek. oF 
ANTI-KNOCK 
COMPOUND 


f ETHYL GASOLINE } 
3 CORPORATION £ 


NEW YORK, U-S:A- 


Tidal Refining Company 
TYDOL ETHYL 


Tide Water Oil Corporation 
TYDOL ETHYL 


Transcontinental Oil Co. 
MARATHON ETHYL 


Union Oil Co. of California 
UNION ETHYL 


Utah Oil Refining Company 
PEP ETHYL 


Vacuum Oil Company 
MOBILGAS ETHYL 


Wadhams Oil Corporation 
WADHAMS ETHYL 


Waverly Oil Works Company 
WAVERLY ETHYL 


White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 
WHITE EAGLE ETHYL 


White Star Refining Company 
WHITE STAR ETHYL 


Wirt Franklin Petroleum Corp. 
PALACINE ETHYL 


fre 


GOOD pfu, ETHYL qual, ETHYL 
casoune P” e.uip &t casouine 
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Revivals 

Two famed, familiar Russian plays were 
last week noteworthily revived in Man- 
hattan: 

At the Bottom is a new translation by 
William L. Laurence, Russian-born U. S. 
newsman (New York World) of Maxim 
Gorki’s Na Dne (usually called The Lower 
Depths). Directed by Leo Bulgakov, per- 
sistent exponent of Russian drama in the 
U. S., onetime member of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, it is the first Manhattan produc- 
tion of the play since the Moscow com- 
pany visited the city five years ago. De- 
spite the fact that Mr. Laurence’s version 
employs such U. S. colloquialisms as “bunk 

. all wet . . . caught with his pants 
down,” it preserves the strange compound 
of squalor and beauty with which the origi- 
nal depicts a sorry crowd of derelicts liv- 
ing in an unspeakable Moscow basement 
and, like tatterdemalion philosophers, pon- 
dering their own destiny and that of the 
race. In an almost formless succession, 
each of these is scrutinized by the play- 
wright who strips away the surface tissue 
and exposes the quivering core of passion, 
perplexity or faith. 

Maxim Gorki (Alexey Maximovich 
Peshkov ), 62, son of an upholsterer, long- 
time associate of social pariahs, wrote Na 
Dne in 1903 when his short stories had 
already made him a world figure and his 
literary friend Anton Chekhov (see p. 64 
and below) had challenged him to write a 
good play. He is the only great pre-revo- 
lutionary Russian man-of-letters who en- 
joys the cordiality of Soviet authorities. 
His latest novels are infused with Soviet 
doctrine. For his health, he spends the 
winters in Italy. He once shocked his 
hosts in the U. S. when it was discovered 
that he had never been married to the lady 
who accompanied him as Madame Gorki. 


The Three Sisters by Anton Chekhov 
has been seen in Manhattan as recently as 
1928, at the Civic Repertory Theatre. It 
is now presented by the American Labora- 
tory Theatre, small, highbrow, student- 
subscription organization, and serves to 
introduce its new directress Maria Ger- 
manova, late of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Perhaps the greatest exposition of the hor- 
rors of ennui, it introduces three daugh- 
ters of a deceased Russian army officer 
who are compelled to remain in a slum- 
brous provincial town when they long for 
the bright Moscow of their imagination. 
Irina slowly shrivels as she teaches school. 
Olga’s devoted but unprepossessing lover 
is killed in a duel just after she has finally 
agreed to marry him. Masha’s adulterous 
transports with a visiting lieutenant- 
colonel are ended when the . regiment 
marches away. Maria Germanova plays 
Masha—a big, dark woman who laughs 
hysterically as her desires mount above 
her repressions and who whimpers like a 
wounded animal when her lover departs. 
Chekhov’s humans are like impatient 
beasts of burden who see vaguely beyond 
their beastliness. Each is forever at odds 
with a sorrowful, unyielding desperation. 

Maria Germanova, 47, arrived in the 
U. S. in October, leaving behind husband, 


son and dog, knowing only a few words of 
English. Besides acting in Moscow she 
founded and directed the Prague branch 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. Lately she 
has lived in Paris. Because the boat on 
which she planned to sail was scheduled to 
reach the U. S. on the eleventh of the 
month, she canceled her reservation and 
took a later one. This superstition she 
acquired from such incidents as the im- 
prisonment of a friend on the eleventh day 
of the month. 

Recently Mme Germanova received a 
letter of advice from V. I. Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, co-director of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Excerpts: “. . . The Ameri- 
cans do not like artificiality, even though 
it may be beautiful. Sincerity in feelings 
comes foremost. Look at their charming 














ALEXEY MAXIMOVICH PESHKOV 


A U.S. newsman has translated his depth- 
talk. 


(See col. 1) 


cinema actresses—Lillian Gish (my fa- 
vorite); Greta Garbo, the charming Janet 
Gaynor. Any overacting is quite out of the 
question! .. . Do not be in a hurry to 
get rich. Do not be influenced by those 
who ring in your ears promises of hun- 
dreds of thousands. Be kind. Americans 
do not like evil and capricious people.” 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Children of Darkness. History is apt 
to make the ladies of bygone centuries 
seem lovelier than our own, and the 
scamps of other times appear far more 
appealing in their outrageousness than con- 
temporary racketeers. Playwright Edwin 
Justus Mayer (The Firebrand), always 
partial to historical gloss, has developed his 
newest play from suggestions given by 
the late great Novelist Henry Fielding in 
History of the Life of the late Mr. Jona- 
than Wild the Great. The scene is laid in 
the house of Mr. Snap, gaoler of London’s 
Newgate Prison, in the year 1725. It is 
Mr. Snap’s custom to invite to his home 
as heavily paying guests the more affluent 


and well-favored of the criminals in his 
charge. Thus, when the play begins, the 
company includes the paunchy rascal Jona- 
than Wild, a decadent nobleman calling 
himself Count La Ruse, and one Cart- 
wright, a callow poet incarcerated for debt. 

The last two pay court to the gaoler’s 
daughter, Laetitia, a disturbing and ex- 
tremely décolleté presence in this penum- 
brous house. The poet learns some of the 
less poetical things about women when La 
Ruse’s carnality triumphs over his own 
romanticizing. But even La Ruse feels it 
necessary to escape the unhealthy witchery 
of Laetitia, which he does by suicide; not, 
however, before he has affectionately given 
young Cartwright enough money to pay his 
debts. Meanwhile Jonathan Wild is taken 
out and hanged, and an elegant, periwigged 
Lord, the poisoner of his wife and most of 
his relatives, arrives to placate Laetitia. 

Mary Ellis’s Laetitia is an exciting and 
frightening creation; Basil Sydney’s La 
Ruse is morbid and passionate; the lesser 
parts are splendidly done. Yet only in the 
last act do these characters produce the 
witty, sardonic tensions which you expect 
of them. The early moments of the play 
remain listless while Playwright Mayer’s 
dialog is getting up momentum. 








Waterloo Bridge. Close by Waterloo 
railway station in London is a bridge upon 
whose parapet are posted sooty little 
strumpets waiting for soldiers returning 
home on leave. A German air raid sends 
them scurrying to their rooms and Myra, 
chubby and scarlet-shirtwaisted, goes with 
a slim fellow who proves to be incredibly 
cherubic for one who has served with the 
Canadian expeditionary forces. He used to 
be a Y.M.C.A. man. Not only does he fail 
to recognize Myra’s profession, but he is 
not even intuitively wary. In that one eve- 
ning he conceives the idea that she should 
marry him. 

At about this point you begin to feel 
sure that Myra will desert her lover rather 
than pollute him, that he will ultimately 
learn the truth and ignore it, that she will 
then promise to be a good girl until he 
returns from the wars with a marriage 
license. The playwright who has done 
nothing to disturb these expectations is 
Robert Emmet Sherwood, usually devoted 
not to emotional ferments but to the ris- 
ibilities (The Road to Rome, The Queen’s 
Husband). The very modest measure of 
success that he achieves with this senti- 
mentally serious play is largely due to 
June Walker and to Glenn Hunter, still 
boyishly telescoping his words. Between 
them these two occasionally suggest a for- 
lorn, tender reality. 





— 


So Was Napoleon. Not even the pres- 
ence of droll, blinking Hugh O’Connell, 
famed for his portrayal of alcoholics 
(Gentlemen of the Press, Week End), can 
remove from the category of weak farce 
this tale of an ignoramus from Syracuse, 
N. Y., whose fatuous course leads him to 
fortune and the favors of a French coun- 
tess. It would be idle to deny that Mr 
O’Connell causes some hilarious moments 
but they occur between expanses of rep- 
artee like the following: “Did you use 
dikes on the barge canal?” “No, we just 
used a large bunch of Italians.” 
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ARE YOU 


SINGING 
YOUR 
CIGARETTE 


SWAN SONG? 


«+e BUY 
“HAPPY MOUTH” 


IN $PUD’S 
COOLER SMOKE! 


Have you and your cigarettes parted com- 


pany? You’re not mouth-happy any more? 
Then switch to Spud and Spud’s cooler | 
smoke! Switch to cigarette enjoyment 
that leaves your tongue and throat always 


moist-cool and ready for more. Then 


you'll find your tobacco appetite can ap- 


preciate at all times a choice tobacco 


leaf...Spud’s selected blend of tobaccos, 


their flavor only heightened by Spud’s 


16%-cooler smoke. It’s your 1930 free- 


dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 


At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton- 


Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 

- continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 


“SMOKE 169, COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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He Was Swilling a Boar 


News from “Elgin Echo,” Elgin (Iowa), 
700 pop. Quote: “Joe V. Snyder is in bed 
these days with a big gash in his leg about 
a foot long and cut almost to the bone. 
He was swilling a boar Saturday evening 
when the animal hooked him with his 
tusks. Mr. Snyder didn’t realize how bad 
he was hurt until he reached the house 
later.” (The gash about a foot long and 
cut almost to the bone.) 

Significance: Cornbelt farmers take 
big chances with stock (not speculative). 
Last year in the 13 North Central “Heart” 
States (see below) these courageous 
farmers raised 75 percent of all hogs pro- 
duced in the United States. 


The Purple Ribbon 


Last year the livestock world was 
astounded when 4-H Club Clarence 
Goecke (Successful Farming reader) won 
the grand championship of the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show. His purple rib- 
boned steer won $8,050. 

This year the victory of 4-H Club Elliott 
Brown (Successful Farming reader) was 
even more startling; his purple ribboned 
steer, “Lucky Strike,” won the champion- 
ship plus $9,000. These 4-H Club boys 
are representative of nearly a million 4-H 
Club boys and girls who are working for 
better farming thru intelligent methods. 

Said Prize Winner Brown over the 
National Broadcasting Network, “I like 
cattle and I would rather be a farmer than 
anything else.” 





A Champ Retires 

Corn Husker Walter Olson who won his 
second consecutive “world’s champion- 
ship” in corn husking, will not defend his 
title in 1930. 

Said the champion; “It takes too muth 
time and is too much of a mental strain. 
A few years ago a corn husking event was 
just a friendly gathering, but now with 
the motion picture machines, the talkies, 
crowds of 5,000 people. and the excite- 
ment, it is entirely too much trouble.” 

After all, Champion Olson picks little 
more than one-sixth as fast as a mechani- 
cal corn picker, and thousands of Corn- 
belt farmers use this up-to-date method. 
True, this highly developed farm machine 
is practical only where large acreage of 
corn is raised. The “Heart” region (see 
below) produces more than three-fourths 
of all the corn in the U. S. 

i. 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
Ohio Missouri 








Indiana North Dakota 
Michigan South Dakota 
Illinois ‘. 

Wisconsin Nebraska 
Iowa Oklahoma 
Minnesota Kansas 
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More Cars and Trucks 


According to Sales Builder, Hodgkins, 
general sales manager, Durant Motors— 
with the agricultural crops for 1929 and 
with the enormous road building plans 
under way, the middlewest will absorb 
more motor cars and trucks this year than 
in any preceding year. 


Hay Burners. Automobiles and trac- 
tors, says Dr. Baker, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, have reduced the number of 
horses and mules in U. S. by over 
6,000,000. These hay burners (horses and 
mules) have released more than 20,000.000 
acres of crop land formerly required to 
produce horse feed. 

Significance. Nearly two-thirds of the 
farm-owned tractors and half of the farm- 
owned automobiles are concentrated in 
the North Central 13 “Heart” States. 
(see bottom, first column.) 





4-H CLuBMAN ELLiott BRowN 
Would rather be a farmer. 


Never a Better Time 

“There was never a better time than 
right now for the citizens of the state to 
invest in farm land”—says Governor A. 
J. Weaver, Nebraska. 


° 








Hoover to Congress 

“The gross farm income as estimated 
bv the Department of Agriculture for the 
crop season— 


1926-27 $12,100,000,000 
1927-28 1 2,300,000,000 
1928-29 I 2,500,000,000 
1929-30 12,650,000,000 
“Not all sections of Agriculture, of 
course, have fared equally—” said Presi- 


dent Hoover. 

“Heart” States (see bottom, first col- 
umn) farmers produce annually half of the 
nation’s farnt cash income. 

—Advertisement— 
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Outside the “Heart” States 


“Back Up.” Governor Dan Moody 
(Texas) wired Henry Ford to “back up” 
on his statement that prices of most com- 
modities are too high. 

Moody (Texas Governor) told auto- 
motive Ford that the average monthly 
return to the Texas cotton farmer is 
$43.75. The farmer’s income is around 
$500 a year for an average family of four 
—so the Texas governor says. 

Gov. Moody’s farmers should move to 
the “Heart” region. In this rich region it 
is common for the farmer’s wife alone to 
make annually from her poultry more 
than Gov. Moody’s $500. 

Needs Water. Comes the news from 
Mercedes, Texas, that farmers in the Rio 
Grande Valley have moved to take over 
the largest privately owned irrigation 
system in the world. 

Significance: Irrigation is not a farm 
problem in the North Central 13 “Heart” 
States. (see bottom, first column.) 

“Smokey” in California. This month, 
like most Januarys, the Calif. farmers 
start their smokey smudges in orange and 
lemon orchards. Many thanks come from 
“Heart” region farmers. They want these 
fruit crops saved and served on their own 
tables. 

But as far as wanting to read how and 
when these smudges should be started— 
“‘Heart” region farmers are not concerned. 


> 








Farming Is Regional 


Because of the vast differences in soil, 
topography, sunshine, and rainfall thru- 
out the U. S., certain farm practices and 
crops are typical of each of the four agri- 
cultural regions—the North Central 13 
“Heart” States, Western States, Southern 
States, Eastern States. 

They want—farmers in the “Heart” 
States want information about producing 
wheat, corn, dairy products, hogs, beef. 
and poultry. 

They don’t want—information about 
growing cotton, tobacco, citrus: fruits, or 
nuts. 

“Heart” region farmers read Successful 
Farming completely—it stands out as the 
only general farm magazine that gives 
practical information focused exclusively 
to the needs of diversified farming as 
practiced in the rich upper Mississippi 
Valley—the “Heart” region. (see bottom, 
first column.) 

Successful Farming is their first buy. 
and also it is the first buy of advertisers 
who value the reader-attention and the 
trade of “Heart” region farm families. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS 
AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Unpyramiding 

A public utility Mother Goose book 
might include a section about the holding 
company that held the holding company 
that held the holding company that held 
the operating company that lighted the 
lights in the house that Jack built. For 
utility systems are complicated, full of 
little units with big units upon their 
backs to finance them. Last week, how- 
ever, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
one of the largest of U. S. super-holding 
companies, announced a marked simpli- 
fication of its associated companies. The 
result of this simplification will be the dis- 
appearance of four holding companies in 
the Commonwealth & Southern system. 

Commonwealth & Southern Corp. was 
organized in May 1929, representing the 
pooled interests of several large utility 
groups. Inspiration for its organization 
came largely from President Landon 
Ketchum Thorne and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Alfred Lee Loomis of Bonbright & 
Co., Manhattan bond house specializing in 
utilities. Other interests joining with the 
Bonbrights in the formation of Common- 
wealth & Southern included Electric Bond 
& Share, United Gas Improvement, Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey. Common- 
wealth & Southern acquired stock in many 
utility companies but especially control 
(more than 96%) of Commonwealth 
Power, Penn Ohio Edison and Southeast- 
ern Power & Light, all holding companies 
with many operating subsidiaries. 

Last week Commonwealth & Southern 
offered completely to absorb these com- 
panies, assuming their assets and liabilities 
and in time eliminating them as corporate 
entitiés. It also proposed to absorb Allied 
Power & Light, in which it has previously 
held no stock interest.* 

In the altogether probable event of this 
consolidation taking place, the operating 
companies controlled by the vanished hold- 
ing companies will report directly to Com- 
monwealth & Southern, which will become 
the one big holding company for the entire 
system. In addition to freeing itself from 
the charge of “ramification” so commonly 
brought against utility companies, Com- 
monwealth & Southern feels that its deal- 
ings with the operating companies in the 
system (whether to finance them, to give 
them engineering and technical assistance, 
or to merge them) will be more efficiently 
conducted through one, than through sev- 
eral, holding companies. 

The Commonwealth & Southern system 
includes operating companies serving 1,- 
000,000 electric and 200,000 gas customers 
in twelve states, reaching a territory with 
a population of more than 7,500,000. It 
has assets of $1,141,000,000. For twelve 
months ending Nov. 30, 1929, gross earn- 

*Allied Power & Light resulted from a merger 
of Hodenpyl, Hardy with Stevens & Wood. 
Hodenpyl, Hardy held stock in Commonwealth 
Power, and Stevens & Wood held stock in Penn- 
Ohio Edison. When the merger was completed, 
Allied Power & Light functioned as an en- 
gineering and supervising counsel for Common- 
wealth Power and Penn-Ohio Edison. — Its 
inclusion in the unified Commonwealth & South- 
ern system was therefore logical and necessary. 


ings were more than $157,000,000, with a 
net of $42,182,719. 


As Commonwealth & Southern stands 
out more clearly as great utility, so Com- 
monwealth and Southern’s Chairman Ber- 
nard Capen Cobb is more sharply focused 
as a great utility man. His paternal ances- 
tors are said to have come to the U. S. on 
the Mayflower, his maternal ancestors on 
the Mary and John, the first ship to enter 


Boston harbor. Mr. Cobb went to Boston 








Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


BERNARD CAPEN COBB 


He must hunt, must fish. 


Latin School, then to Phillips-Andover 
(class of 1891). He first worked for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, then with Grand 
Rapids Gas Co. He went to Manhattan 
in 1905, worked for Hodenpyl, Wallbridge 
& Co. and in 1911 helped organize Hoden- 
pyl, Hardy, the successor firm. In 1928, 
when Hodenpyl, Hardy was acquired by 
Allied Power & Light, Mr. Cobb became 
Allied’s chairman. He is also president of 
Commonwealth Power and Penn Ohio Edi- 
son, and a director of American Super- 
power. 

An operating man (as distinct from a fi- 
nance man), Mr. Cobb is a hard-working, 
quick-spoken executive. He is a fishing 
& hunting enthusiast and each year takes 
two four-to-six-week vacations with which 
nothing can interfere. Last fall he was on 
one of his hunting trips when the market 
crashed. Mr. Cobb let it crash and kept 
on hunting. His reading consists largely 
of outdoor magazines and of biographies. 
He also sees nearly every play of every 
season. He has three daughters; lives at 
No. 270 Park Avenue, Manhattan. 


° 


Steel Recovering 

Just as quotations of U. S. Steel are 
an index to the state of the stock market, 
so activity in U. S. Steel and other steel 
mills are a pressure gauge of general in- 
dustry. Last week came reports of in- 
creases both in unfilled orders and in ingot 


production. U. S. Steel opened the year 
with unfilled orders totalling 4,417,193 
tons, unfilled orders having increased 
291,848 tons during December. Produc- 
tion opened last week at 60% of capacity, 
increased to 65%. Most active of the 
large steel companies was Bethlehem, 
which, operating at 45% of capacity at 
the time of the holiday shutdown, was 
last week running at 71% of capacity pro- 
duction. 
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1929 Returns 


Illusions and manipulation had their 
part in creating the pre-October stock- 
market ascension. Behind them, however, 
was knowledge that earnings were increas- 
ing, hope that they might do so forever. 
Last week 1929 reports began to appear, 
indicated that in many cases the first part 
of this credo was correct. 

With interest rates high, borrowing vol- 
ume large, it was expected that bank 
profits would show increases. Among the 
first banks to report were: 

Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 
$3,812,000 as against $3,529,154 in 1928. 

Irving Trust Co., $12,057,000 as against 
$8,374,018. 

New York Trust Co., $5,713,000 as 
against $4,784,500. 

Midland Bank, Ltd. (London), £2,665,- 
042 as against £2,656,554. 

Other earning reports included: 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. (Jncor- 
porated in West Virginia, main office in 
San Francisco, chief mines in the “Juneau 
Gold Belt,’ Alaska. No dividend since 
1897): $1,159,050 as against $929,050. 

American Water Works & Electric Co., 
Inc. (Pears, prunes and citrus fruit from 
two large orchards in California’s Sacra- 
mento Valley. Total land holdings in this 
region: 8,000 acres): $7,658,234 as against 
$5,949,863. 

Armour & Co. (Chief 1929 trouble: un- 
derestimation of hog supply): $9,810,518 
as against $11,326,425. 

Glidden Co. (Food division long ru- 
mored to merge with Gold Dust): $2,959,- 
110 as against $2,261,118. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. (Output cur- 
tailed in last quarter to prepare for new 
blade and razor): $13,620,700 as against 
$16,250,657. 

Nash Motors Co. (With $42,000,000 in 
cash and Government securities): $18,- 
013,781 as against $20,820,085. 

Potrero Sugar Co. (Hacienda El Potrero 
produces 15,000 tons of sugar per annum): 
$255,592 as against $10,804. 

A. G. Spalding & Brothers (Playground 
equipment, bathing suits, fishing tackle, 
balls, clubs, bats): $2,050,446 as against 
$1,845,535. 

Swift & Co. (Gross sales over $1,000,- 
000,000): $13,076,815 as against $14,813,- 
182. 

In many industries sales are accurate 
forecasters of profits. This is not so true 
of chain stores where the margin of profit 
varies. Yet last week indications were that 
1929 will prove to have been a record year 
for many a chain system. The first 20 
chains to report showed an increase in sales 
amounting to 18% for the year, 11% for 
December. 

Other companies to report sales were : 

Caterpillar Tractor Corp. (1,300 trac- 
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The Seal Was 
Its Foundation 


For an impressive example of 
the sterling qualities of stabil- 
ity, endurance and permanence, 
consider the Pyramids. Over 
five thousand years ago Cheops, 
King of Memphis in Egypt, 
built the first or Great Pyra- 
mid. To the document that 
brought this enduring struc- 
ture into existence he affixed 
his seal. For then, as now, the 
affixing of a seal to a document 
gave to that document its va- 
lidity and binding force. 


The seal of the General Surety 
Company has similar authority and 
power. It means that the document 
to which it is affixed is safe, sound 
and sure—that it is authentic, valid 
and has binding force. It gives you 
the absolute assurance of good faith 
—of the complete fulfillment of the 
obligation, without quibbling or 
technical evasion. It guarantees to 
you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that interest and principal will 
be paid to you when due. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of over $10,000,000. 

An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 

CERTIFIES SAFETY " tells vital facts that 

every investor ought to know. A copy is 


yours for the asking. Write for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 











GENERAL SURETY 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department | 


of the State of New York 





tors bought by the Soviet Grain Trust), 
$51,750,000 as against $35,000,000. 

General Electric Co. (No stock interest 
in General Electric, Ltd. of Great Britain, 
but large holdings in the Associated Elec- 
tric Industries, biggest British company in 
this field. Between these two English com- 
panies an eventual merger rumored): 
$448,802,519 (orders) as against $348,- 
848,512. 

Simmons Co. (Dining, bed and living 
room furniture): $51,971,448 as against 
$36,479,281. 





Fisher on Gold 


Before a joint committee of New York 
State law-makers engaged in revising New 
York’s public utility laws, appeared last 
week Professor Irving Fisher, Yale econ- 
omist. Even as many a Yale student has 
replied “I don’t know” to questions asked 
by Professor Fisher, so Professor Fisher 
replied “I don’t know” to questions 
asked by the committee’s counsel, Col. 
William Joseph (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, 
onetime (1924-25) U. S. Assistant At- 
torney-General. Finally Professor Fisher 
admitted that he was unprepared, had 
not made any particular study of Public 
Utilities. Loath to take a zero for the 
day’s recitation, however, Professor Fisher 
offered a vast prophecy which, if valid, 
bears weightily on public utilities and all 
other forms of business. 

The theme of the lecture was a favorite 
Fisher topic, Gold.* 

Said he: “The U. S. is headed toward a 
period of business depression, probably 
beginning within the next two years, which 
may exceed that which preceded the War. 
... The only thing that will save us is 
a new gold policy or the discovery of a 
new process or additional gold fields. If 
the fall [of gold production] is not pre- 


| vented by design or accident we shall 


throttle business, wringing out all profits 
and experiencing all the evils of deflation.” 
Prophecy is no new business for Profes- 
sor Fisher, whose last previous prophetic 
utterance, however, proved false. Last 
fall Professor Fisher was prominent among 
the bull economists who saw no evil in the 
bull market. He scoffed at bearish fore- 
bodings, and even after the bull market 
had broken he compared its collapse to the 
failure of a fundamentally sound bank, 
wrecked only by a_ psychological “run” 
of frightened depositors. Professor Fish- 
er’s imperfections as clairvoyant were 
quickly recalled by a rival prophet, Roger 
Ward Babson of Babson Park, Mass., 
who said: “It should be recognized that 
he [Fisher] has changed his position from 
where he stood when he criticized me in 
my bearish forecast in . . . September 
1929. Then he was distinctly bullish on 
both the stock market and_ business.” 
Prophet Babson added: “I am not espe- 
cially troubled about the available supply 
of gold . . . only one of the many factors 
which bear upon the business situation.” 


*As one solution to the difficulties caused by 
the dollar's variable purchasing power, Pro- 
fessor Fisher has long publicized a plan which 
will make the dollar’s purchasing power fixed, 
the dollar’s gold content variable. The essence 
of this scheme is for the Government to keep 
an exhaustive index of all commodity prices 
and to change continually the amount of gold 
for which a dollar may be redeemed, basing 
this upon the index’s fluctuations. 


Gold Basis. As everyone knows, a 
government issuing currency must secure 
that currency with coin-of-the-realm, now 
almost universally gold. When the amount 
of gold is diminished, a nation must either 
withdraw from circulation a_ certain 
amount of currency, thus increasing the 
purchasing power of the money unit and 
sending commodity prices down, or it must 
lower the value of the currency in circula- 
tion and watch prices soar. Obviously, the 
same effect would be attained by keeping 
static the world’s supply of gold while 
its trade and credit structure is permitted 
to grow. Professor Fisher’s gloomy fore- 
cast was not bred of fear that the present 
gold reserve may vanish under the wand 
of some malevolent magician. What he 
fears is that the supply cannot be increased 
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YALE’S FISHER 


He knows what will save us. 


rapidly enough to bear the weight of the 
world’s daily growing Trade and Credit, 
so deep and scant are the existing veins 
of ore, so great the diversion of the metal 
to industrial uses. 

Gold Supply. If his fears are well 
founded a condition would prevail through- 
out the world which now exists locally 
when a nation’s stock of gold is depleted 
by sale or transfer. Such local conditions 
do not worry bankers or economists if the 
commercial structure of the temporarily 
suffering nation is sound. But bankers 
and economists are worried about the 
world’s gold supply. They believe that it 
should increase at the rate of 3% per 
annum, a rate which has not been attained 
in the last decade. 

In 1928 the gold production of the world 
was valued at $409,000,000. Of this 
amount the Transvaal African Fields pro- 
duced $214,000,000, and remain as largest 
source of gold supply. Australian gold 
fields are almost exhausted. U. S. pro- 
duction has fallen steadily (from $r1or,- 
000,000 in 1915 to $45,000,000 in 1928). 
Canadian production is increasing ($38,- 
000,000 in 1928) and Russia has, since 
1923, resumed its pre-War production of 
about $25,000,000. But metallurgists agree 
that the discovery of extensive new gold 
deposits (as in California in 1848) is 
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is service will make every 
FIRE an incident ! 


Fire’s toll from American industry, busi- 
ness, and homes is almost half a billion 
dollars a year. Wasteful, greedy, destruc- 
tive... striking unexpectedly... devour- 
ing ruthlessly. These are disasters! 
Yet...there are thousands of fires each 
year that never reach the newspapers— 
fires that are killed while they are young. 
These are Incidents! In thousands of 
cases, Correct Protection against Fire 
has put a “stoplight” on fire’s attack. 


The Crusader of American-LaFrance and 
Foamite represents an engineering sery- 
ice that is protecting over 85,000 of in- 


dustries, buildings, homes, against fire 
...a service that assures Correct Pro- 
tection. This service is based on four 
factors. 

First: a complete study by specialists. 
Backed by 85 years’ experience, they 
bring to bear a store of specific inform- 
ation on fires and their control. 
Second: installation of proper and ade- 
quate safeguards. As manufacturers of 
every recognized type of fire fighting 
equipment, from one-quart hand extin- 
guishers to motor driven fire apparatus, 
we can be unprejudiced in our recom- 
mendations. 

Third: instruction of your employees 


AMERICAN-[A FRANCE**» FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 
» > 


For Extinguishing Fires 





on the proper use of this equipment. 
Fourth: inspection and maintenance 
service if you so desire, by our engineers 
to insure constant readiness of equip- 
ment, 
Whatever the nature of your business 
the service represented by the Crusader 
can protect it against fire. American-La 
France and Foamite Corp.,Engineers and 
Manufacturers, Dept. Q1, Elmira, N. Y. 
a 


“Correct Pro- 





tection Against 
Fire” is a book- 


let, describing 





our service and 
products.A free 
copy willbe sent 


you on request. 





These New York State Banks now 





We call 


your customer “John” 


... that’s why you ought to know us 


F your customer lives within our territory we 

know him pretty well. Perhaps we went to 
school with him . . . perhaps we knew the girl he 
married. Certainly we know his business record. 
And we can introduce you to him. 

Opportunity for intimate personal acquaintance- 
ship with important men in New York State is one 
of the things you gain when you deposit a part of 
your company’s funds in a Marine Midland bank. 

More than two hundred executives in our seven- 
teen member banks are able to bring you close to 
ninety per cent of the men-that-count in New York 
State. After all, this is a human world—you'll 
get along better with your customer or prospect if 
you meet him on a personal basis. 


What the Marine Midland Group 1s 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have joined 
together for greater strength and for greater service to their 350,000 cus- 
tomers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
Midland Corporation which is a holding company, not an investment trust. 
Association with these banks enables us to draw upon the experience and 
resources of one of the strongest financial groups in America. 


BANKS OF THE 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Combined Resources over $500,000,000 


JOHNSON CITY 
LACKAWANNA 


. Workers Trust Company 
Lackawanna National Bank 


offer advantages of Marine 
Midland Membership: 


PCE Orleans County Trust Company 
BINGHAMTON ........... Peoples Trust Company 
a Marine Trust Company 
eo SO) ee ee Cortland Trust Company 
BOG Tew eA, .viwsss cauoss Bank of East Aurora 
SRESTOWR ..... cccecccd Union Trust Company 


LOCKPORT. Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co, 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NIAGARA FALLS... .Niagara Falls Trust Company 
NIAGARA FALLS... ‘ . . Bank of La Salle 
NORTH TONAWANDA.,..... State Trust Company 


ROCHESTER... . Union Trust Company of Rochester 
oy | eS er ee. ae Bank of Snyder 
| Pe Te Tee First Trust Company 


TROY........ Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
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unlikely and the production from such lode 
deposits as in the Transvaal becomes more 
expensive in proportion to the depth 
reached. 

Silver. While economists worried about 
the future of gold, silvermen worried about 
the present of silver—gold’s obvious alter- 
native (vide the late great William 
Jennings Bryan) as money standard. At 
43%¢ an ounce, silver last week reached 
its lowest all-time price, and the demand 
for silver has steadily decreased. England 
has put more alloy and less silver in its 
silver money. France and Belgium have 
demonetized silver. India (which, with 
China, is largest silver user) is going over 
to the gold standard, has been selling 
silver in large quantities to get rid of its 
large silver reserve. In Mexico and in 
China (two silver countries) cheap silver 
and depreciated currency have produced 
a Critical situation. In Shanghai last week 
Sze Chun-Yu, nephew of Alfred Sze, 
Chinese Minister to England and onetime 
Chinese Minister to the U. S., committed 
suicide. Mexico has suffered not only from 
the decline of its dollar but also from the 
fact that silver-mining is its greatest in- 
dustry and an outstanding source of na- 
tional income. 

Ways Out. Suggested remedies to the 
possible gold shortage are: 1) substitution 
of some other precious metal (e. g. silver) 
for sold as standard; 2) a variation in 
the weight of the gold dollar; 3) estab- 
lishment of an international commission 
for the regulation of gold production and 
distribution. 


ny 


Cherished Memory 


“We cherish the memory of our dear 
associates who wrought gloriously in their 
time of service and have passed on with 
unclouded records. We who remain are to 











International 
OLDTIME OILMAN 
He talkied. 


carry on... with. . . an increasing de- 
sire to be of the greatest service to man- 
kind.” Thus, in Cleveland last week, spoke 
John D. Rockefeller to industrialists cele- 
brating the 6oth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Standard Oil. It was not Mr. 
Rockefeller in person. He was hiding his 
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go-year-old body away from the winter at 
Ormond Beach, Fla. To Cleveland he had 
sent his likeness in a talking cinema, the 
first he ever made. 

Early Standard Oil. Everyone of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s ‘dear associates” is dead. 
The beginnings of Standard Oil were in 
1862 when Mr. Rockefeller and Maurice B. 
Clark, Cleveland commission merchants, 
opened a refinery as a sideline. With them 
was Samuel Andrews, the technical mem- 
ber of the combination and, later, William 
Rockefeller, John’s younger brother. In 
1865 Mr. Rockefeller bought out Mr. 
Clark (for $72,500). Needing capital for 
expansion, Mr. Rockefeller went to Henry 
Morrison Flagler, who, from supplying 
grain to a distillery owned by Stephen V. 
Harkness, had married a Harkness niece 
and thus become associated with Cleve- 
land’s then richest man. Through Mr. 
Flagler was arranged a_ Rockefeller- 
Harkness meeting, from which Rockefeller 
& Andrews became Rockefeller, Andrews 
& Flagler, the Flagler partnership repre- 
senting Harkness capital. On Jan. 10, 1870 
was organized the original Standard Oil 
Company (it was Standard Oil of Ohio 
then) with John D. Rockefeller, William 
Rockefeller, and Andrews, Flagler and 
Harkness as incorporators. These were the 
“dear associates” of whom Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s mirage spoke last week. 

Later Standard Oil. Familiar is Stand- 
ard’s subsequent history, familiar also the 
many scandals and probes of its business 
methods. On May 15, 1911 the U. S. 
Supreme Court declared that Standard Oil 
Co. (controlling about 85% of the oil in- 
dustry) had conspired against the public 
good and that “for the safety of the Re- 
public we now decree that this dangerous 
conspiracy must be ended by November 
15.’ In July the monopoly was split into 
34 separate companies (splinters, Wall 
Street called them) and the great oil 
monopoly officially ceased to exist. But 
the largest Standard splinters remain the 
largest of U. S. oil companies; the Stand- 
ard group still con‘rols roughly 50% of 
the industry. Among the major companies 
once constituent portions of the oil 
monopoly, now separate but still pros- 
perous, are: 

Anglo-American Oil, once a marketing 
unit of Standard, now passing back to 
Standard of New Jersey by a proposed 
merger with its subsidiary, Standard Oil 
Exporting Corp. Anglo-American is the 
largest distributor in England. 

Standard of California, biggest producer 
of crude oil in the U. S., third largest re- 
finer in the world. Most important recent 
developments have been the Kettleman 
Fields discovery in 1928 and the purchase 
of Pacific Public Service to dispose of 
natural gas (Time, Oct. 14). 

Standard of Indiana, largest refiner in 
the world, arena of the famed Rockefeller- 
Stewart quarrel (TimeE, Jan. 28). 

Standard of Kansas, manufacturer of 
petroleum by-products. 

Standard of Nebraska, distributing. 

Standard of New Jersey, a holding com- 
pany with many interests. Half-owner 
with General Motors of Ethyl Gasoline. 
Controller of the new Standard I. G. Co., 
handling German dye trust hydrogenation 
(gasoline from coal) patents outside of 
Germany. Focal point of Rockefeller sup- 
port during the market break. 





What is the short, sure way 
to more profits in New York? 


Not just more sales, for beyond a certain point sales volume 
too often increases only at a prohibitive cost. So wise sales 
managers ask, “How can we 


—/irst, raise sales volume in the metropolitan area 
to our New York quota—6 or 8 or even 20% of 
all domestic sales? 


—and second, keep costs down so that profits will 
grow as fast as sales—or faster?” 


Hundreds of concerns have 
found the answer 


“Let Bush Distribution Service receive our goods, store them 
and deliver them for us. Bush does it better than we can and 
at lower cost, sometimes 30% less, sometimes 50%” — that’s 
the boiled-down ten years’ judgment in this rich metropolitan 
market of several hundred concerns that sell successfully dozens 
of types and kinds of commodities. Not merely emergency 
and seasonal merchandise, expensive and bulky goods, long 
style lines, and machines that require special installation 
service— but also the low price, small-unit items that go into 
chain groceries and drug stores. 


What about YOUR goods? 


Besides cutting your costs, Bush Service will build prestige 
for your products—since retailers do like the goods that come 
promptly, as wanted, no delays, no mistakes, no damage. 
And you may find it possible to finance working capital for 
promotion in the metropolitan area through the use of Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts. 


Get full details in the free booklet ‘‘More Profits in New York.” 
When you write for it, specify briefly your products and your 
method of sale, and we will supplement the printed book 
with a Bush Service letter telling just how we can help your 
business to more profits in New York. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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Standard Oil of N. Y. (“Socony’’), pro- 
duction, refining and marketing. Controls 
Magnolia Petroleum in Mid-continent and 


Southwest and General Petroleum in 

The January 22nd California. Large exporter, especially to 

4 " a Far East and Levant. Battle with Royal 
Financial World Free 


Dutch-Shell now shifted from India to 
Are Automobile Stocks 


Atlantic seaboard. 
Undervalued? 


Standard Oil of Ohio, refining and dis- 
Individual Copper Stock Analyses 





tributing. 

Vacuum Oil, large foreign business, con- 
tracts with Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. Expected merger with Standard 
of New York supposedly held up by 
federal objections. 


To get you acquainted with 
our unbiased Three-fold In- 
vestment Service (price 
$10.00 yearly) we offer you 
this issue and our ‘‘Sound 
Investment Rules’’ — both 
free. Simply return this 
“‘ad"’ with your address to 
get all the following im- 
portant features: 


Gillette-American Safety Razor 





New Construction Beneficiaries ae 


Back Dividend Preferred Stocks Mixings Mixture? 
In the U. S. last year some 12,000 com- 
panies employing 120,000 persons, filled 
120,000,000,000 bottles with soft drinks 
and sold them for $650,000,000. The great- 
est single company in the field of car- 
bonated beverages is Canada Dry Ginger 
53-Wb Park Place (Established 1902) New York Ale, Inc., although it accounts for only a 
small percentage of the total U. S. ginger 
CPE D CDP CPP CP CIOIOIODOPCDODOIOIOIOD IODC DCD ODCICI I OID ale output. Dominant in carbonated water 
= = | is White Rock Mineral Springs Co., with 
i = = —— = | over 90% of the output. Last week Can- 
——— — = J | ada Dry officials admitted there have been 
conversations looking toward a merger 
with White Rock. On the New York 
Stock Exchange the shares of both com- 
panies fluctuated in a ratio indicating that 
the rumored exchange of one share of 
Canada Dry for one and two-thirds of 
White Rock may be correct. 
White Rock. Visitors to Chicago’s 
World Fair in 1893 were almost able to 
drink White Rock pumped directly from 
the company’s springs in Waukesha, Wis. 
| The scheme had been conceived by one 
Charles Welsh who had been given the 
springs by his uncle, but after several miles 
of pipe were laid, it was discovered that 
the cost was too great. Even without this 
brilliant stunt White Rock prospered. At 
first it had been sold only locally. Then 
a chance sample reached a Manhattan 
gambling hall owner who obtained a 50- | 
year sales agency which the company later 
bought back. From then on White Rock's 
sales bubbled upward. In 1906 the present | 
company bought Welsh out for about 
< r m , $2,000,000; in 1929 its net profit was ( 
oy selecting your investments there is no point more | $1,250,000. 
important than safety. Your investments are bought All water used in White Rock is taken 
to protect your old age. They must have permanence and from the company’s springs, then car- 


The Finaneial World 


America’s Investment Weekly—Louis Guenther, Publisher 




















Lok behind your investments 








the return of your money must be assured. — eg arg an Although it is | 
; ‘laimec ite Rock has medicing Ip- ; 
Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages pay 5'2% income. pon the aaa re 
In addition, they are guaranteed b the largest title and in advertising but places emphasis on its | 
mortgage guarantee company in New Jersey. They are all on use as a table water. Another product of 
carefully selected New Jersey real estate and offer a high rate the company is White Rock Pale Dry 
of income combined with anlotysevaitabbe in units of $100 up. Ginger Ale which uses water from the 
Y — re ° his C d | Waukesha springs. Non-carbonated water 
You are invite to investigate this Wompany and purchase is marketed under the name Still Rock. 
its mortgages. Our Specialized Correspondence Division Canada Dry, The first Canada Dry was : 
will be glad to handle your inquiries. Write today. bottled in Toronto, In 1921 the first U. S. € 
agency was started in Manhattan. Presi- ( 
EF I D E 8 é T Y U N I Gs N dent Parry D. Saylor entered the company 
in 1923 and began national advertising 
TITLE AND MORTGA GE with the slogan: “Down from Canada n 
came tales of a wonderful beverage.” Sales a 
G U A R A NTWY Cc @P MM PA N WY showed quick advances, now total $1 2,- f 
000,000 annually. Two factories with a c 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY combined capacity of 50,000 bottles per 
hour make Canada Dry for the U. S. 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 There are three factories in Canada in- p 
OF. U. T. M. G. Co., 1930 cluding the original one which was bought ti 








by the U. S. company in 1924. Its other 
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subsidiaries in the U. S. are G. B. Seely’s 
Son, Inc., and Chelmsford Ginger Ale In- 
corporated. 

Points stressed by Canada Dry are 
quality of its Jamaica ginger, the scientific 
methods used in all the plants. A fellow- 
ship on Carbonated Beverages is main- 
tained in the Mellon Institute (Pitts- 
burgh) by the company. Engineering prob- 
lems consist of speeding the bottling and 
making the amount of ginger uniform in 
each. Chemical research is concerned with 
the purity of the material used, the cleans- 
ing of the new bottles. Neither company 
buys back its old bottles, nor does White 
Rock. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Julius Rosenwald, 67, Chi- 
cago merchant (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
and charitarian; and Mrs. Adelaide Rau 
Goodkind, 60, of St. Paul, his eldest son’s 
mother-in-law; at his son’s home, in Abing- 
ton Township, Pa. His first wife died last 
May; Mrs. Rosenwald’s first husband died 
eleven years ago. Rich in her own right, 
Mrs. Rosenwald _ received $1,000,000 
dowry from her new husband. 

Married. Mrs. Harriet H. Schulte, di- 
vorced wife of David A. Schulte (tobacco 
stores); and Edouard Jonas, Manhattan 
and Paris art dealer; in Manhattan. She 
is his third wife. 

















“oes 
Birthday. Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, 
daughter and namesake of Queen Marie of 
Rumania; at Belgrade. Age: 30. After 
morning high mass at the Cathedral, a ball 
for 800 guests was held in the evening at 
the Royal Palace. 
~~ 
Birthday. Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah; at Washington. Age: 68. Said he: 
“T am drawing dividends on the life I have 
lived since boyhood. I’ve never, never 
drank liquor in my life. I’ve never smoked. 
I've always eaten good, plain food and 
loved work. I never was lazy and never 
saw a time when I didn’t have plenty to 
do. I’ve wronged nobody 


7 — 











Died. Alexander Julius Heinemann, 51, 
president of the New Orleans Southern 
League baseball club; at Heinemann Park, 
New Orleans; by his own hand. Five days 
prior he had interrogated a groundskeeper 
as to how one might best shoot oneself. 
Causes: stockmarket losses, ill health. 





>—— 


Died. Edward William Bok, 66, pub- 
lisher, philanthropist, onetime editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal; of heart dis- 
ease; on his estate near Lake Wales, Fla. 
(see p. 20). 








Died. Henry Joseph Cox, 66, Harvard- 
man (1884), meteorologist; at Chicago; 
after a two-year illness. For 35 years he 
forecast weather conditions for the Chi- 
cago district. 


pane” eens 
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Died. Charles Ketcham Ovington, 73, 
president of Ovington Bros. Co. (Manhat- 
tan Gift Shop); in Manhattan; of sep- 
ticaemia. 
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MacDonald Bros. 


INC. 


ENGINEERS 


An “audit of the books” is a business necessity, yet 
it can only discover, stop or guard against loss. The 
applic ation of organized procedure to an engineer- 
ing “audit” survey of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion methods by MacDonald Bros. ‘invariably dis- 
covers and produces additional net profits. 

Serving a limited number at any one time, the list 
of our manufacturing clients now represents 230 
different industries ... and an unbroken record of 
constructive success. Executives of Management 
in any industry may communicate directly with 
Mr. G. Vallee Bain, Vice-president of the Corporation. 





131 State Street 


BOS TON 


Massachusetts 


551 Fifth Ave. 310 South Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
1623 Euclid Ave. 212 South Tyron St. 


* CLEVELAND, OHTO CHARLOTTE, N.C, * 
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VER the boating horizon comes the 1930 Chris-Craft fleet, 


sweeping before it all previous conceptions of water 


motoring luxury. A distinguishe d flagship le ads the way, 
a 48- foot luxury yacht, fast, spz acious, pe rfectly appointed. A 38- foot 
cruiser follow 8s, the em come fast commute rs, luxurious se oda ans, swift, 
stylish runabouts, all are 1930 Chris-Craft, aud largest fleet offered in 
the history of motorboating. On they come, your fleet, for you to 
choose the craft that meets your needs. Let your Chris-Craft merchant 


describe the 1930 fleet. Orders now, guarantee 
| on-time delivery. Illustrated literature mailed on 
| Chris-Cra [ request by Chris Smith & Sons Boat Company, 


‘a 281 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 
Yt be eee Motor Boats 
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An Unchanging Law 
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Ruins of aqueducts record the dependence of ancient cities upon adequate water supply 


tS eowrd and permanence of domin- 
ant communities are determined largely by 
the available sources of pure water. Thriving 
metropolitan areas of today and ancient 


cities of old civilizations, bear witness to 
the immutable character of this natural law. 


Community Water System is a vital factor 
in the suburban growth of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Nearly one half of the population it serves 
is within commuting distance of these cities. 
The properties have been operated contin- 
uously for various periods up to 77 years. We 
recommend this company’s securities and 
will be glad tosend information about them 
on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street > 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 
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Baby Bonus 


There is a popular tradition to the effect 
that the sons of clergymen usually turn 
out to be scamps. Yet a greater propor- 








| tion of clergymen’s sons are to be found in 





Who’s Who in America than sons of any 
other professional or laboring class, skilled 
or unskilled.* Spurred by this fact, a 
unique form of philanthropy was suggested 
last week at a Manhattan luncheon of the 
American Eugenics Society by hearty, 
bearded President Dr. Clarence Gordon 
Campbell of the Eugenics Research Asso- 
ciation. Briefly, what he proposed was 
that every clergyman be given a bonus for 
each baby he begets. Said he: “Any pro- 
posal to encourage breeding and to in- 
crease the progeny of the clergy by supple- 
menting their stipend for the proper rear- 
ing of such progeny is not only a human 
obligation but a eugenic measure which 
contains the greatest promise of sustaining 
and increasing our most valuable racial 
stock.” 

Dr. Campbell’s audience, in which were 
mingled the scientific and the ecclesiastic, 
including Lecturer-Biologist Albert Edward 
Wiggam and able, liberal Editor Guy 
Emery Shipler of The Churchman (pre- 


| siding officer of the day), heard with in- 





terest this unusual scheme by which science 
and ecclesiasticism were to be conjoined 
for the improvement of the race. Treas- 
urer Frederick Osborn of the Association 
promised that investigations would be 
made to determine the feasibility of the 
plan and, among other things, whether 
scientists and professors, as well as clergy- 
men, deserve a bonus. 

Dr. Clarence Gordon Campbell, 61, 
native Hoosier, is now serving his second 
year as President of the Association. Some 
25 years ago he gave up the practice of 
medicine for sociological stud:y with em- 
phasis on biology, eugenics. He has roamed 
the world with a biological eye, has written 
many papers and books including Common 
Wealth (1925) in which he approached 
economics from a socio-biological view- 
point. Although he has but one child he 
delights in the fact that that child has four 
children and “would probably be gladder 
if she had six.” He tramps, fences when 
he has time, prefers an evening of con- 
versation to all but the most serious 
drama. 

The Eugenics Research Association was 
founded in 1913. Working in conjunction 
with the eugenics record office of the Car- 
negie Institution in common headquarters 
at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., its present 
program is: 1) to find “more accurate 
human measurements of all kinds”; 2) to 
study the intellect inheritance of the 
progeny of professors and clergymen 

*Statistics appearing in The Builders of 
America by Ellsworth Huntington, Yale social 


| scientist, and Leon F, Whitney, eugenist, show 


that for every 20 clergymen one clergyman’s son 
is listed in Who’s Who, whereas the proportion 
for other professions is 46 to 1; for skilled 
labor 1,600 to 1; for unskilled labor 48,000 
to 1 (figures based on 1922-23 edition of Who's 
Who). Famed sons of clergymen: Henry 
Van Dyke, William Lyon Phelps, Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, Otis Skinner, John Grier Hibben, 
Irving Fisher, Charles Evans Hughes. 
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INVES TIGATE WHY OTHERS LOCATE HERE 











Here rail and water 
meet; good roads speed 
up deliveries; climatic 
conditions aid produc- 
tion; an abundance of 
cheap electric power 
cuts costs — unusual 
advantages to industry. 


\ GQ RICHMOND ta 
LN | , 
Cranaadcs Within 40 miles of 


y the San Francicso 
yf metropolitan bay 


+ area live 1,600,000 
Ab} people—the largest 
: // , market on the 
/) Pacific Coast. 





RSinn,! 
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ed Cind now... 


a supply of NATURAL GAS 
to the San Francisco Bay area 


Natural gas is now available for 
industries in the San Francisco 
metropolitan bay area. The sup- 
ply is available from the Button- 
willow and Kettleman Hills gas 
fields, said by eminent geologists 
to be the greatest gas fields in 
the world, capable of delivering 
400,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day for a period of 75 years. 


And now the San Francisco met- 


ropolitan bay area, in addition to 
its many other attractive induce- 
ments for industrial development, 
offers this new fuel of over 1100 
British Thermal Unit Content at 
particularly low rates. 

This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF 
‘“‘OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE P, G. AND E.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-avE:- 


Serving 349 communities in Northern and Central California 
General Offices 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Ind. No. 1 





When Writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention TIME 
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aN £ your 


bus das Me ones with 


GENUINE ENGRAVED | 


announcements 


Just as Society in- 





evitably specifies 
Genuine Engraving for all 
formal functions, so business 
leaders have grown to recog- 
nize its correctness and pres- 
tige-building value. § If an 
event is worth announcing at 
all, it is worth announcing well 
—with a Genuine Engraved 
Announcement. § On these 
seven special occasions in par- 
ticular, your messages need 
the crisp beauty, the dignity 


and impressiveness of the rea/ 


7 
Special 
Occasions 


1.A change in your 
business location. 


2.A revision of your 
firm name. 


3. Animportant pro- 
motion or addition to 
your personnel. 


4.An enlargement in 
your production or 
service facilities. 


5. A showing of new 
models or products. 


6. A significant business 
anniversary. 


7. A notable convention 
or exposition. 





thing. Imitations deceive no one. § Why pinch 


pennies when pride is at stake? For just a trifle 


more you can be irreproachably right! Make sure 


oi the irve craftsmanship by looking for the 


Mars cf Genuine Engraving on all your 


letterheads, ¢ -eeting cards, business 


carcs and -: nouncements. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY M 4. 


CTURERS ASSOCTELATION 








CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Hot for Paris (Fox). The assumption 
of special characteristics belonging to 
special classes or races—characteristics 
which stay the same no matter what is 
happening—is the basic device of this pic- 
ture as it is of half the good comedies in 
existence. Just as a Scotsman in a vaude- 
ville joke must be a pinchpenny, so the 
two Frenchmen who follow a roughneck 
sailor to pay him the $1,000,000 he has 
won in a lottery are always polite. No 
matter how much of-a hurry they are in 
they never forget to take their hats off to 
each other. This may be the kind of thing 
that has made critics assert that laughter 
is founded on a sense of superiority,* but 
Hot for Paris will flatter that sense only 
broadly, good-humoredly. Director Raoul 
Walsh is said to have thought ‘up the story 
while he was riding in an airplane. Typical 
gags: ‘““You must have a sweetport in every 
heart”; ‘‘coal miners” used instead of 
“gold diggers”; Swedish seamen interrupt- 
ing Victor McLaglen as he pours out his 
heart in passionate metaphors to Fifi 
Dorsay. 








—— 





Throw of the Dice (British Instruc- 
tional). That dicing in India has the im- 


portance of a national issue is the rather 


incredible instruction that U. S. audiences 
will get out of this film. The dice pass 
between two young brown kings who start 


| shooting for money, then for jewels, then 


for kingdoms, then for women. When a 
clever little boy finds out that the dice are 
loaded, the news comes as a call to arms 
and a whole state rises furiously to march 
on the palace of King Sohat, the crooked 


| shooter. Punctuating these absurdities are 


scenes of horror involving poisoned ar- 
rows, cobras and a few fine pictures—these 
almost justifying the silly story—of what 
India is like. Best shot: 8,000 elephants. 

The Man from the Restaurant 
(Amkino). Not long before his death 
Anton Chekhov, Russia’s greatest short 
story writer (see p. 64), married Actress 
Olga Knipper of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
While he was ill in Yalta, writing stories 
“feebly, sometimes not more than five or 
six lines a day,” she went on playing her 
roles and corresponding with him about 
the child they were expecting. But Olga 
Knipper had a miscarriage, and the Che- 
khov who plays a waiter in this picture is 
not—as the arrogance of the famous name 
he uses without modifiers seems to pro- 
claim—Chekhov’s son, but Chekhov’s 








| nephew Mikhail. It is an earnest but not 
| very adept story of the hatred of privilege 


that smoldered so long in the hearts of the 
Russian people. Best sequence: the bank- 
note that Mikhail Chekhov picks up and 
hides, first in his sock, then under his shirt- 
front, then in his pocket, and finally gives 
back to its owner, who forgets to thank 
him. 

*Psychologist Henri Bergson, most famed stu- 
dent of laughter, says it is mainly a social phe- 
nomenon. “Our laughter is always the laughter 
of a group. . . . However spontaneous it seems, 
laughter always implies a kind of free-masonry, 
or even complicity, with other laughers, real or 
imaginary.” 
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WHY did Interwoven choose 
ZENITHERM for its flooring? 


DESIGNING OFFICES: 
Interwoven Stocking 
Company. 

New Brunswick, 


New Jersey 


Alexander Merchant 
Architect 


Flooring by Zenitherm 





ERE you catch a glimpse of where Interwoven 
wholesales to the trade—in an atmosphere that re- 
flects the quality and high business standard of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of men’s hosiery. Naturally 
a quality atmosphere began with the foundation of all 
good decoration—the floor, Interwoven chose Zenitherm 
for its flooring for two reasons: first, it looks like stone, 
yet is comfortably resilient to the foot; second, because 
only Zenitherm could give such a charming tonal effect in 
the soft colorings wanted. 
Zenitherm’s range of twenty-one colors permits a blend- 
ing of full and subdued tones that harmonize or contrast 
perfectly with any color scheme of decoration. Indeed, one 








of Zenitherm’s chief purposes in life is to help business 
men make their showrooms, stores, and offices “‘spots of 
beauty”—more pleasant to work in. 

Perhaps you, too, are thinking about fixing up the 
old quarters, or considering moving into new. May we 
remind you that Zenitherm is a permanent investment in 
good appearance. It not only adds a visible value, but 
helps in renting as well as selling. Zenitherm has also 
achieved social prominence as well as outstanding busi- 
ness connections. Some of America’s finest homes are 
walled, floored and terraced with Zenitherm. 

Your architect knows Zenitherm. Let him help you in 
your planning. May we send you descriptive literature? 


7 ENTDLERM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—NO. 11 





We Can’t Stay Afloat Much 
Longer?” 


ie a terrific midnight gale a passenger steamer was foundering on Lake 
Michigan late last October. The hold was flooded—the fires out—the ship’s 
generators submerged. Still there was hope—for the small electric generat- 
ing plant, placed above the flooding waters, kept the wireless room in con- 
stant operation. 

“Come—QUICK — we're sinking.” Power from the 1500-watt Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant placed on board for just such emergencies, sent that message crack- 
ling through the ether. The appeal was answered. Sixty lives were saved. 

For five hours the Kohler plant stayed on the job, directing rescuers to the 
scene and furnishing light toaid thelife-savers. Even when splashed by angry 
waves, the Kohler plant carried on, stopping only when the vessel sank. 


Kohler Electricity used everywhere 


Kohler Electric Plants are at home on land or sea. Wherever there is a need 
for unusual electric power you will find a Kohler that fits the job, ready to 
live up to its fine reputation for strength and reliability. 


Kohler Electric Plants supply light for country homes, camps, and lodges; 
lighthouses and airway beacons; steamships and private yachts. They flood- 
light movie sets, excavating, dredging and building operations. They furnish 
mobile power. The coupon will bring complete information about models 


from 800 watts to 10 K. W., for every purpose. 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. E L E cc; z be | c po LA N ey Ss Shipping Point 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


Founded 1873 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Se CE A OE A A A A EE MR GE YO ST eo ee Se 


. = ; T. 1-20-30 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Name Street 
City 


Use in which interested 
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EDUCATION 


Humiliation & Prayer 


At North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Professor 
William Hand Browne examined his class 
in electrical engineering. Chagrined and 
grieved was he to discover, when he had 
graded all the papers, that the average 
mark of the class was 124%. 

When Professor Browne’s students went 
to his classroom last week, they were sur- 
prised to find his door closed. Fixed upon 
it was this sign:. “The papers from the 
class are the poorest I ever got in 20 years 
of teaching. . . . It would be wise not to 





| bother me for the rest of the week, which 





I must spend in humiliation and prayer.” 





©—- 


Pedagog Perry 

In all of Harvard’s curious and cele- 
brated faculty, none is more distinguished 
than Professor Bliss Perry, incumbent of 
the Francis Lee Higginson Chair of Eng- 
lish Literature. He it is who gives the 
famed course, English 41, which most 
Harvardmen remember for the lecturer’s 
reference to Gabriele D’Annunzio. In this 
perennial discourse, Pedagog Perry tells 
his students that once, while lying ill in 
Europe, he undertook to read all of the 
stormy Italian poet’s work. He concludes: 
“At the end of which time, gentlemen, I 
came to the decision that D’Annunzio has 
a dirty mind.” Harvardmen were sorry 
to hear, last week, that Pedagog Perry 
was resigning his chair to become an 
Emeritus Professor, having served the 
University well for 23 years. 

Born at Williamstown, Mass., 69 years 
ago, the son of a professor, he graduated 
from Williams College in 1881, taught 
there from 1886 to 1893. For the next 
seven years he taught at Princeton, assum- 
ing the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly 
during his last year. To do this he had 
to split his week between Boston and 
Princeton. 

Novelist (The Broughton House), essay- 
ist (The American Mind), biographer 
(Walt Whitman, Whittier), he is a 


| sparkling ingredient’ of Boston’s erudite 


Tavern Club. There, in the little Co- 


| lonial clubhouse hiding in a courtyard 





behind the Touraine Hotel, he converts 


| fellow members to the Americanisms 


and poetics of Walt Whitman. With 
Professor Charles Townsend (“Copey”) 
Copeland he attends the club’s dinners, 
carrying lighted taper in hand, singing 
“Wreathe the bowl with flowers of soul,” 
and wearing a bright-hued vest with eve- 
ning dress. To recognize the decade in 
which a member was admitted, each 
Tavern Clubman sports a dinner waistcoat 
of distinctive color. 

But of all his characteristics, Bliss Perry 
is best known for his literary commentaries 
and his skill as an angler. Even during the 
ten years that he was breathing the breath 
of life into the Atlantic Monthly, flavoring 
it with humor, human interest and gentle 
irony, he did not forego fishing or writing 
about it. Every complete angler is familiar 
with his quixotic essay “Fishing With 
A Worm,” a stirring defense of the 
practice. 

With true fisherman’s fatalism, two 
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- ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS OF INTEREST 
, TO MANUFACTURERS IN 282 Lines 





- | When Kansas City Business 
- is Laid Aside 


. EYOND the end of the business déy... Kansas City justifiably boasts these advantages 
o through leisurely week ends . . . fof execu- —homes so close to work, recreation so close 
xt tive and worker, Kansas City opens igs gates to to homes. 
ly grant ousdoors. Industry’s executives know how important 
. An outdoors of varied play-places But a half hour healthful relaxation is. It is the super-advan- 
or an hour distant away from th¢ city . . . fishing, tage that Kansas City offers more congested 
a picnicking, swimming, boating/golf, pleas- industries ... one advantage of many that 
4 ant outdoor leisure . . . the srt of outdoors industry will find here. 


te that keeps industry’s personnel most fit! 


0- 


And business opportunity? ... Kansas 


rd Twenty to thirty minyfes from Kansas City has many, with existing markets, but 
“ City’s industries are KAnsas City’s homes little or no local manufacture. One of 
th ... and just a little Beyond, the outdoor those opportunities may be yours. An 


, play-places. inquiry will give you the facts. 
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in INDUSTBAAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ch 


| 
vat k hy AS € i I am interested in this industry: 
ry : 


eS } fr ; F 2 
th M } S S O U R : | and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 


ng surance of my interest, without obligation, of 











tle course. 

ng Economical transportation is 

lar important. You can reach 15 Newe 
ith million people at lower freight 

he cost from Kansas City than Address 


wo from any other metropolis. 
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Edison 
Thanks 


Business 


We wish to thank the busi- 
ness world for their continued 
interest and enthusiasm for 
the Ediphone, our dictating 
machine product. The good- 
will we enjoy is our most 
priceless business asset. 

Our laboratories, factories 
and field are organized to 
render even greater service 
to business, believing that the 
Ediphone like the telephone 
has become a world-wide 
institution. 

Catching the spirit of the 
New Year with Mr. Hoover, 
who believes, “Jt is action 
that counts,” the assistance of 
our office organizers is offered 
to help your business in 1930 
to greater prosperity and ex- 
pansion without expense. 


Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City, 


or ask us for the book, “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 





act 
New © 
Ss World-Wide Service 


in all Principal Cities 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 














months ago with calmness and clarity he 
reviewed U. S. letters since 1900 in The 
Saturday Review of Literature. The essay, 
Perry-patetically called “Salmon Not 
Running,” concluded that “big” books, like 
big fish, must be awaited in patience but 
are worth the trouble when they appear. 
Said he: “I once asked an old fellow in a 
military cloak, watching his line in a slug- 
gish stream in Alsace, ‘What kind of a 
fish are you expecting to catch?’ ‘All 
kinds,’ was his gruff but very proper 
answer. . . . I confess that I do not care 


to hear a publisher shouting from his 
crow’s nest “There she blows!’ when I have 
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“Big books are like big fish... .” 


reason to think that his whale is only : 
porpoise. But meanwhile there are few 
pleasanter sights than porpoises rolling in 
the sunshine, and, any morning, now, we 
may feally catch sight of a White Whale.” 


No Smoking 


Into Manhattan’s Hotel Belmont last 
week walked five uneasy little girls, under 
the guidance of one of the principals of 
their school. They were being taken home 
in disgrace. On their way home from 
Northampton (Mass.) School, at the be- 
ginning of the Christmas vacation, they 
had smoked cigarets. Intelligence of their 
misconduct had finally reached the school, 
where they and 62 other educables were 
being prepared for Smith College. What 
would mocher and father say? 

To meet them their parents had gathered 
in a room on the second floor, the mothers 
vexed or worried, the fathers vexed, 
amused or embarrassed. Co-Principal 
Sarah B. Whitaker delivered the smoke- 
stained young ladies, waited anxiously for 
either blame or praise. She got both 

Said one sympathetic father: “I don’t 
consider ..) iaughter a criminal because 
>.2 smoked. The school breaks its own 
rules so often I don’t see how they can 
logically punish others for breaking them. 
They let my daughter Beatrice come home 
alone on one occasion when they should 
have chaperoned her.” 

Said one indignant mother: 
disgrace!” 


“It’s a 


ANIMALS 


Starling Plague 

A disagreeable bird is the starling. 
Small, dark, impudent and noisy, its only 
commendable trait is a fondness for po- 
tato bugs. Most dismaying is its inex- 
haustible enthusiasm for reproduction, 
Vegetarian more often than insectivorous, 
starlings strip cherry trees, peck at straw- 
berries, punch holes in lettuce leaves. 
Their voices are as rough as crows; they 
fight constantly among themselves. A nui- 
sance already in many a U. S. town, star- 
lings had by last week become a pest 
in the national capital. Washington citi- 
zens wrote letters to the newspapers. It 
seemed only a matter of days until some 
starling would visit an indignity upon 
President Hoover. 

A spacious, quiet city, Washington 
ideally suited to the winter diversions 
starlings, which chiefly include chaffering, 
feeding, dropping, breeding. Nesting in 
eaves and sycamore trees along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, crowding the gutters of the 
White House roof, congregating on the 
cornices of the Capitol, they made the 
scene monotonous. So many roosted and 
fluttered among the lights of the Fox The- 
atre that patrons found it difficult to read 
the names of cinema players there exhib- 
ited. 

Remedies for the starling plague were 
suggested, some facetious, some earnest, 
all equally inefficacious. Some citizens 
urged sawing down trees where starlings 
had nested. Others suggested that protec- 
tive legislation upon starlings be revoked 
and a bounty substituted; that Roman 
candles be fired into starling roosts after 
dark; that nets be spread, flocks taken 
and dumped in the river. 





Experts and experiment showed that the 
starlings, in flocks of thousands, were as 
fearless as they were annoying. Washing- 
ton’s plague continued without abatement. 

All U. S. starlings are the descendants 
of a small shipment brought from England 
in 1890 and loosed in Central Park, Man- 
hattan. As in the case of English sparrows, 
imported 1850 by the Brooklyn Institute, 
the birds were to be used as insect killers. 
So troublesome did both starlings and Eng- 
lish sparrows soon become that 25 years 
ago the Lacey law was passed prohibiting 
the importation of any variety of bird 
without the consent of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


a — 


Budge on Mike 

Copies of what English cat lovers prize 
as “the Budge fnonograph on Mike” 
reached Manhattan last week. 

Probably the most famed British feline 
of the 20th Century, and certainly the 
most misogynous, Cat Mike spent 20 years 
prowling about the British Museum, chas- 
ing away dogs, scratching with savagery 
at human females who tried to puss-puss 
him. 

For 31 years, erudite Sir Ernest A. Wal- 
lis Budge, Litt. D., D. Litt., D. Lit., was 
Keeper of the Museum’s Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities. His monograph on 
Mike may be considered the acme of 
obital biography, fit to rank with his monu- 
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CHAS. B. BOHN 
The authority who developed 
Bohnalite 











ODAY every industrialist is faced with the problem 

of weight, 

To meet this changed condition, and economically reduce 
weight, manufacturers are using Bohnalite, the new light 
alloy which is 62% lighter than iron, with equal strength. 

Scores of businesses are using or experimenting with Bohnalite 
to test its fitness for their products and market. 

A booklet has been prepared which shows a variety of appli- 
cations of Bohnalite in a number of different industries. 
Also the physical properties of this advanced group of light 
alloys together with the other data is concisely explained. 

If youuse metal in whatever you manufacture, you or your chief 
engineer should send for this booklet. Inquiries are invited 
accompanied by blue prints and samples so that Bohnalite 
engineers can more intelligently study your problem. 


But this book should be in your hands. Send for it today. 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
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mental Coptic History of Elijah the Tish- 
bite. No more awful authority could be 
found for the statement that Mike “pre- 
ferred sole to whiting, and whiting to had- 
dock, and sardines to herrings; for cod 
he had no use whatever. He owed much to 
the three kind-hearted gatekeepers who 
cooked his food for him, and treated him 
as a man and a brother.”’ One may assume 
that only the excessive modesty of Sir 
Wallis Budge—a sort of Lindbergh among 
Egyptologists—kept him from setting 
down the fact that for many years he per- 
sona. y cen rbuted sixpence a week to buy 
tidbits of so’e for Mike. 

Cat fanc ers may doubt the following 
cenecdote but it is vouched for by Sir 
Wallis on his honor as an* Egyptologist : 

“On Sunday mornings the house cat 
taught him | Kitten Mike] to stalk pigeons 
in the colonnade. Mike was set to ‘point’ 
like a dog, and the house cat little by little 
drove the pigeons up into a corner. The 
pigeons became dazed, and fell down, and 
then each cat seized a bird and carried it 

















THE LATE MUSEUM MIKE 


For cod he had no use. 


into the house uninjured. The house- 
keeper took the pigeons from the cats, and 
in return for them gave a slice of beef or 
mutton and milk to each cat. The pigeons 
were taken into a little side room, and 
after they had eaten some maize and drunk 
water, they flew out of the window none 
the worse for their handling by the cats. 
The fact was that neither cat liked to eat 
game with dirty, sooty feathers on it; they 
preferred clean cooked meat.” 

On Jan. 1, 1929, Sir Wallis contributed 
to the Conservative Evening Standard the 
obituary of Mike which became the basis 
of the present monograph, printed by R. 
Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk, and 
obtainable from Sir Wallis at his chambers, 
48 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. tr. 
The pamphlet also contains a funeral ode 
of extreme delicacy by Bibliophile F. C. 
W. Hiley, M. A., Assistant Keeper in the 
Museum’s Department of Printed Books, 
concluding: 

Old Mike! Farewell! We all regret you, 
Although, you would not let us pet you; 
Of cats the wisest, oldest best cat, 

This be your motto—Requiescat! 
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“Names make news.” Last week the fol- 
lowing names made the following news: 

James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney 
underwent a kidney operation in Manhat- 
tan which acquaintances declared was not 
a result of injuries received while a fisti- 
cuffer. 








Horace Liveright, Manhattan pub- 
lisher, agreed to destroy the plates and re- 
maining copies of Josephine, The Great 
Lover, found obscene by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. He explained that 
the book had not sold well enough to make 
it worth his while fighting its suppression. 





EE 


George Palmer Putnam, Manhattan 
publisher, returned from Europe with the 
manuscript of an Anti-Fascist book by 
Francesco Nitti, nephew of onetime Italian 
Prime Minister, Francesco Saverio Nitti. 
Publicity was given Mr. Putnam’s story 
that, in London, his life was threatened by 
Fascisti. 

Harry Ford Sinclair, oilman, sold his 
Manhattan house (No. 2 East 79th St.) 
to Augustus Van Horne Stuyvesant & Miss 
Anne W. Stuyvesant. 
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Tommy Armour, Detroit professional 
golfer, onetime (1927) U. S. Open Cham- 
pion, played 18 holes in 59 strokes and 
won an invitation tournament over Cin- 
emactor Harold Lloyd’s miniature golf 
course, at Beverly Hills, Calif. The 
course is difficult for amateurs, the holes 
criss-cross each other and an artificial, 
pump-driven stream. Other features of 
the Harold Lloyd estate: an oldtime Eng- 
lish barbecue, complete with kitchen. 
shelter and roasting pit; a swimming 
pool; four tennis courts; twelve handball 
courts; a miniature four-room house for 
Daughter Gloria, 9. 

Rear-Admiral William Adger Mof- 
fett, Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, learned that his son, Lieutenant 
George Hall Moffett, U. S. N., had been 
made Assistant Athletic Coach at Annapo- 
lis. 

Alister G. MacDonald, London archi- 
tect, elder son of Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald of Great Britain, 
landed in Manhattan to begin a five-week 
inspection of U. S. architecture. Cities 
he will visit: Washington, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago. 

The will of Stuart Wyeth, president of 
John Wyeth & Son (chemists), probated 
at Philadelphia, directed that $5,000,000 
be given to Harvard University, whence he 
was graduated in 1884. Willed he: “The 
President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity may use the money as they see fit.” 
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Edward Stephen Harkness, Yaleman 
(1897), charitarian, whose mother gave 
Yale its famed Memorial Quadrangle, do- 
nated a fund, reputedly more than $12,- 
000,000, to Yale for the development of a 
“house plan.” Last year he gave Harvard 





$13,000,000 for a similar purpose (Time, 
Jan. 7, 1929). Total Harkness benefac- 
tions to date: about $100,000,000. 
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Lee De Forest, longtime radio experi- 
menter and inventor, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
exclaimed in his inaugural address: 

“The insidious influence of the avari- 
cious advertiser and his stupid insistence 
on direct advertising have, I regret to ob- 
serve, become increasingly effective and 
devastating. As the so-called Father of Ra- 
dio Broadcasting, I wish again to raise my 
voice in most earnest protest against this 
revolting state of affairs. In all seri- 
ousness I attribute a part of the present 
undeniable slackening in radio sales to the 
public as actually due to this pernicious 
advertising. The radio public is, I believe, 
becoming nauseated by the quality of 
many of the present programs. Short- 
sighted greed of the broadcasters, station 
owners and advertising agencies, is slowly 
killing the broadcasting goose, layer of 
many golden eggs.” 

Thoughtful national advertisers, long 








Lee De Forest 
He lamented a public bellyache. 


aware that radio advertising is powerful 
and comparatively cheap,* might well be 
moved by potent Radioman De Forest’s 
warning, mend their ways. 

A father also of sound cinema, Inventor 
De Forest felt privileged to add: “In both 
studio recording and theatre reproducing 
a most deplorable result of engineering 
indigestion exists. The profession has 
bitten off more than it can chew, and the 
resultant bellyache must be endured by the 
theatre-going public.” 


*Over the “red network” (23 stations) of 
National Broadcasting Co., any half-hour after 
6 p. m. costs $3,250. With an additional $1,500 
for entertainment, the total cost for reaching 
an estimated audience of 8,000,000 people is 4 
little over one-half the cost of a full page in the 
Saturday Evening Post ($8,000 for 3,000,000 
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Great Philcos in 1929 made possible 






The rich voice of Maurice Chevalier, Paramount star of 
The Love Parade’, if heard on a radio whose units 
are only in approximate balance, will reproduce only a 
blurred, distorted approximation. Enjoy on a new Philco 
the wonderfully true, clear tone which Philco achieves in 
every set by extraordinarily exact balancing of all units. 


Applying the balanced-unit principle to two 
marvelously advanced new Screen Grid 
Radios, Philco offers greater selectivity, 
longer distance and even truer, clearer 
tone. New standards of value! 


O outstanding was the superiority of the 
1929 Philco Screen Grid, that we confi- 
dently believe we could have gone on 
through 1930 manufacturing and selling this 
same set without fear of competition. 

But it is not Philco’s policy to stand still! 
And so now, for 1930, we offer two amazing 
new sets. If you have heard the 1929 Philco 
Screen Grid, you may wonder how its sen- 
sational performance could be improved 
upon, but it is surpassed in these 1930 Philcos. 
1. Philco Screen Grid—a new seven tube, four 
condenser set with exceedingly sharp selec- 
tivity, magnificent tone and enormous power. 
The ordinary screen grid set, while it has used 
screen grid tubes elsewhere, has almost in- 
variably employed a 227 tube as the detector. 
But in this new Philco, special design makes 
it possible to use a screen grid tube as the | 
detector, This just about doubles amplifica- | 
tion and provides such tremendous power | 
that you will be able to bring in broadcast- 
ing from many far-off states and cities that 
you have never listened to before—perhaps | 
even from foreign countries. ——— ee 
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these stall greater Philcos for 1930 





2. Philco Screen Grid Plus—a nine tube, auto- 
matic volume control set with built-in aerial; 
the same true, clear, balanced-unit tone; even 
greater power; and an automatic volume 
control, which counteracts fading and enables 
you for the first time to hold and enjoy fine 
programs from distant stations. 

Finally, for people who want a powerful 
but moderately priced receiver with built-in 


-aerial, the famous Neutrodyne- Plus 8-tube 


chassis is continued with the addition of a 
smaller and lower priced console model. 

Your Philco dealer will be glad to arrange 
for a free demonstration, with easy terms if 
you decide to buy. 

CONSOLE (lilustrated at left) 

A new, compact cabinet with genuine butt 
walnut and bird’s-eye maple panels. 
With New Screen Grid Chassis . $1 12 
Available at the same low price, with the 
famous Neutrodyne-Plus 8-tube chassis in- 
cluding built-in aerial. Other beautiful models 
including Table Models, Lowboys, High- 
boysdeLuxe . . . . . $67to $225 


Slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Mountainsand West. 
Each model, regardless of price, includes a built-in 
Electro-Dynamic Speaker with two 245 power 
tubes, push-pull. All prices less tubes. 

PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Motor 


. Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, Auxi- 


liary Power, etc. 


* In Canada: PHILco Probucts, Ltp., Toronto. 
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Liesl 
Flying : 
Weather 


NOWin | 4s ANGELES CouNTY 


No snow....no sleet....noice...no climate means more days of flying .. . less 

winter blizzards to interrupt aviation nor to hazard in the air, less plant investment, 

slow down aircraft production here. lower operation costs and increased labor 
efficiency 


The days are balmy and clear. The sun 1s 
warm and invigorating. Though the calen- Measured in terms of dollars and cents, it 
dar says “January”... winter isonly a name. means to the aircraft man ‘acturer here | 


This is Nature’s gift to Southern California OFF profit from plant operation. 


. a priceless asset to the aircraft indus- Already most of America’s major manufac- 
as east which ” directin g the atten- turers of aircraft have established plants 
tion and interest of air-minded people every- pore and the future of Los An geles County 


wher : me : 
ont 00 Low: Anges Coumy as the aviation center of America has been 
Southern California’s year ‘round equable — established for all time. 
~ An interesting survey of facts pertaining to the aircraft industry in Los Angeles 
¢ MM, é } / County has been made. It reveals astounding facts which every manufacturer 
“xv - Z V4) é interested in the aircraft industry should learn. It will be sent upon request to 


Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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SCIENCE Aviation i 
Motor Exhaust Detoxicator U. S. Bureau of Standards,* before the 
a i ‘ Science Forum of the New York Electri- . 
Temperate traffic policemen who grow ah Gaxketer tot weake 
dizzy on duty know that they are not The progress of organic chemistry since | anispo a 10n 
drunk, but are mildly poisoned by carbon Friedrich Woehler (1800-28) discovered 
monoxide puffing invisibly from motor how to make urea 102 years ago, and par- 
vehicle exhausts.* Carbon monoxide’s first ticularly the great odranicnn of bleckhen- 
effects are like those of alcohol. Heavy istry during the past decade, have made ad TE and 
concentrations of the gas, as in closed Dr. Heyl’s prophecy sound authentic 
v garages, kill quickly, painlessly. Carbon Specifically remarkable was last year’s 
monoxide (CO) is the result of incom- synthesizing by Professor Hans Fischer of | a 
plete combustion. Complete fuel burning 
would give carbon dioxide (CO.), a gas a VTIITIS CE 
ordinarily harmless to animals.+ But no 
motor is 100% efficient with its gasoline. P " 
Some CO always escapes, dangerously. | Make it Bring 
For him who invents a way of making P ‘tv to Y 
such CO harmless awaits a fortune from rosperity to four 
motor car users. Communit 
Last week Professor Joseph Christie y 
Jhitney Fraze 5 s <ins , 
W hitney Frazer, 54, of Johns Hopkins VIATION holds a promise 
University, felt the intimation of such lt ili weenie teak on 
fortune. He is a chemist who has made 1 — ~ h - 7 
a thoroughgoing study of gas adsorption . a a eee On 
g stud) as ad; a unit of transportation. 
and of catalysts. His knowledge he re- 
cently applied to motor exhaust CO, in- When discouraged by alack of wisely 
venting a way of detoxicating it. What planned facilities, its promise becomes 
his process is he refused to explain pub- a threat ... a threat of isolation and 
licly last week. A patent was not yet stagnation such as marked the decline 
granted. In effect, he has found a catalyst of short-sighted communities which 
which will quickly, cheaply, thoroughly refused terminals and rights-of-way to 
get CO turned into CO, before it leaves expanding railroads, 75 years ago. 
7 eng ange ted Transportation has given America 
sde-ce res pe a ~ vt ria eg a trade leadership unequaled in all the 
mechanical engineers are now experiment- world. History again repeats itself. Air 
ing. Road tests over 1,500 mi. with an Transportation, with cargoes of un- 
improv ised mechanism — ee that ©U.& U. told opportunities for still greater use- 
the carve process 1s good enough to com- Dr. Paut RENNo HEYL fulness and prosperity, now challenges 
ieee ; silinslias entities atatiia the vision and coordinated action of 
eee eee . « prophesies protoplasm’s production. public-spirited citizens everywhere. 
Synthetic Life — ot the a which is essential For twenty-three years the engineers 
conn . ° in the process otf transporting oxygen trom : ‘1 die ~ 
rhere is nothing occult or supernatural 4), ob. lead calls i” eae rsa of Merick-Wildish & Co. have coop- 
in the processes of life, and eventually we (qyyyp Jan. 7) : ys erated with cities, corporations and 
will unravel its secret. Protoplasm is noth- ae ee ‘ individuals in the survey and develop- 
ing but a chemical compound. I see no Relativity Commotion arena deanna 0-enaner eivaamanel 
reason why some day we shall not be able ’ ' | important engineering projects. 
to produce it. When we do so it may be A phenomenal commotion occurred in | PT Toe vere 
living or it may be dead, no one can say.” Manhattan last week. The Amateur As- booklet OF helpful facts 
—Dr. Paul Renno Heyl, 57, physicist in tronomers Association prepared to show that will be of real pene 
charge of the Sound Laboratory of the 4 five-reel motion picture graphically ex- ance to those eager to 
io a plaining the simpler features of the Ein- solve local problems of 
- pecause they —_ cage —_ ee — stein relativity theory, at the American Air Transportation, has 
oxide poisoning simu ates aicoholic intoxication -~_ c T, . Ss = Tha < just been issued. oO 
two eminent Englishmen, John Scott Haldane, Museum of Natural History. The mu ae eo se 
69, honorary professor and director of Birming- | Seum’s auditorium has 1,400 seats. Four bli a 
ham University Mining Research cme arid thousand people tried to attend. In their ser ‘eae = ae 
and Leonard Erskine Hill, 63, famed physiologist, . ian emaamena we 4 ; sail p . se the 
’ recently saved a hapless Englishman from gaol. —— Moe tan ‘is “ — each convenient coupon be- 
The fellow and two friends had drunk some beer other, bustled guards, pushec cow n an iron low or address: 
before he took them for a ride in his closed gate, shoved a heavy door off its hinges. 
motor car. The car bogged in a pool of water. — + —— _ - 
Trying to pull out, he raced his motor for about “ _ e ” MERICK-WILDISH & Co. 
15 minutes, when he became drowsy. A constable Absurd Situation Engineering Since 1906 
| came along to scold. He smelled the driver’s i a a a a aa eee u 
sour breath, arrested him for driving while _ An absurd orgs at IS, observed 
inebriated. He did not arrest the two passengers. President Frederick Paul Keppel of the SURVEYS DESIGNS 
They were dead, from alcohol declared the police Carnegie Corporation last week, that en- |}CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
surgeon, from carbon monoxide swore a private rineers have appliec er ay = 
physician who had noted the pinkness of the g rt 4 - : wage Dagenes winged — less 1521 EAST 53rd STREET 
victims’ bloods. Professors Haldane and Hill to _Dulldings than to motor cars. “4 car CHICAG( 
read newspaper accounts of the driver’s jeopardy twice as good as one built a few years ago ' ‘AGO 
and rg ped went to a ee con- now costs half as much. The building ~ le aim ae ate caiman ata 
vinced the magistrate: that the car’s exhaust .; . 2 ta +. Cie 2 i 
pipe was clogged with water, that the gas had —— he declared, sé ym about re- ; Merick-Wildish & Company 
escaped into the closed car through a pipe leak, versed.” resident Keppel recommended i 1521 East 53rd Street, Chicago 
geles that the men had died within the short period that some philanthropist create a “founda- |, With bligation, kind! 4 
of 15 minutes because even a slight amount of — tjon levote — ©. ie t ithout obligation, kindly send me a 
Pt : devoted to the study of housing 
turer imbibed alcohol increases a person’s suscepti- cdilemia sedk adutatiedl <n atlas 18 |p copy of your booklet. 
st to bility to carbon monoxide intoxication, that the pl 0 ems anc equippec to expe riment in ! N 
driver was drunk from gas rather than from different types ol design and construction. : ON Sask eneencdcansandessocescecacs 
beer. —— p 
*CO, is essential to plants, which “breathe” *His father, Henry Renno Heyl, invented the : TIS on cin oso Sain kata ndbwsounn 
it through their leaves. Sunlight working on phasmatrope (1870), a predecessor of moving [8 : 
assimilated CO, turns it into starch. picture machines. SE ee 
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HAVANA-NASSAU 
LATIN-AMERICA 


OW available for the first time...a 

through service from your home city 
to Latin America. Twelve thousand added 
miles of speedy, dependable travel routes 
for your southern trip. 

Simply board your favorite southbound 
train. At Miami or Brownsville, Texas, trans- 
fer from Pullman to Pan American airliner. 
United States mail and passenger airliners 
leave Miami daily for Havana... daily for 
Nassau. 

Approach Morrc Castle at Havana from 
the air. See the tropical beauty of this an- 
cient capital from a new angle. Glide gently 
down to sunlit Nassau...a green jewel set 
in a silver sea. 

Every Pan American pilot and co-pilot 
must fly a distance equal to 814 times around 
the world before joining the System. This 
rigid selection partly explains the fact that 
Pan American airliners flew 2,000,000 sched- 
uled miles in 1929 with 99.7 per cent. ad- 
herence to schedule. The airliners, costing 
from $50,000 to $75,000 each, represent the 
last word in comfort and flying efficiency. 

For through tickets and full information 
apply to your railroad ticket office, the prin- 
cipal travel bureaus, or Pan American Air- 
ways. To avoid disappointment, make reser- 
vations well in advance. 

Through northbound tickets available at 
Pan American offices, on the airways. 


PAA 





Through Service With 
These Famous Trains 


Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from N9EW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston): 
Havana Special Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades Ly. 10:20 p.m. 
Ficrida Special Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


jfror BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m 


from CHICAGO— 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and ‘principal cities of Michigan and 
Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .. . Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . . . Lv. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m, 
Floridan ... Lv. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
e American—Penn. R. R 
Creaomne Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico pad 
La Salle. . . .~ Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m, 


from ST, LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 





Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana 
one daily from Nassau-for home 

bound travelers. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 








| MEDICINE 


Parrot Fever 

From Pandora’s box of diseases, one, 
psittacosis, a stranger in the U. S., escaped 
last week. Two people were diagnosed 
dead from it, a score deathly sick—at Bal- 
timore, Annapolis, New York, Providence, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Warren (Ohio).* All 
victims owned parrots newly imported 
from South America. The birds presum- 
ably transmitted the disease, which is 
peculiarly a parrot fever. The birds ap- 
parently carry the germs in their mucous 
membranes and in insects bred in the 





‘| warmth of their underwings. 


The symptoms of psittacosis resemble 
those of influenza, pneumonia and typhoid 
In parrots the typhoid aspects predomi- 
nate, in man the Man 


pneumonia. con- 
tracts the disease from infected birds. 
never so far as is known from infected 
man. 


Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of 
the Public Health Service was not excited 
by the situation. He feared no epidemic 
But he advised people to have caution 
when playing with pet parrots.+ 

Famed parrot-owners are Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson, Prince Albert 
de Ligne, Ambassador from Belgium, Lady 
Isabella Howard, wife of the retiring Brit- 
ish Ambassador. 


AERONAUTICS 


Fare Cut 

It became as cheap last week to travel 
across the U. S. by air as by rail. Trans- 
continental Air Transport cut its fare to 








$159.92.** Best railroad transportation 
costs $161.40. 
T.A.T.’s fare-cut was one more evi- 


dence of the Empty Seat Problem and the 
operators’ determination to solve it, even 
during the sparsest flying season of the 


year. Other transport companies are try- 
ing analogous traffic stimulators. Last 


month Universal offered mileage books at 
exactly the railroad-Pullman rates. Last 
veek Western Air Express offered similar 
rates to all public officials along its line 
Colonial Airways offered its passengers 
freedom from tipping, and hot soup 


Pay Cut 


A commercial flyer generally earns about 


$9,000 a year—$2,500 to $3,000 as his base 


pay, plus $5 for every hour of day flying, 
$10 for every hour of night flying. To the 


individual flyer, $9,000 is no great income 
But to the operating companies the salary 
item in the aggregate is enormous. The 
companies, as they became efficient busi- 
organizations, wanted to regularize 


ness 


*The Argentine and Germany both reported 
new cases and fatalities last week. 

+Psittacosis is not to be confused with “hay” 
fever caused by dust from parrot feathers (Timi 
Feb. 25). 

**Upon nominal recommendation of Col. Lind- 
bergh, its “technical adviser.” He was in Los 
Angeles with his wife last week, buying his 
specially built Lockheed Sirius, an open two- 
seater capable of 200 m. p. h. He wrote his 
personal check for $17,825 for it. 
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WE ARE PUTTING THE 


“Talk” 


IN THE TALKIES 


In TWENTY years our engineers have “‘licked’’ no 
more fascinating problems than two which are in 
production in the Robbins & Myers shops today. 
A motor-generator and a synchronizing motor to 
make the talkies really talk. Thrilling! A new art 
in the making! A new enjoyment for the world’s 
millions! And although the intricate experimen- 
tation involved precluded little hope of imme- 





diate profit, we leaped at the opportunity—even 
as we did over a score of years ago to perfect the 
first starting, lighting and ignition system for a 
clumsy contraption men laughingly called a 
“horseless carriage.’” Dreams? Sometimes! But 
more than once our customers have profited 


through our ability to make their dreams come true. 


lf you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
ihe jacilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
zn aesagning, building and applying evectric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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their salaries, reduce them. None dared 
until last week. Then Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing Service, which operates two score fly- 
ng fields in all parts of the U. S., pioneered. 
The new Curtiss-Wright pay schedule 
offers as maximum yearly bases: $3,600 to 
chief pilots; $3,000 to long experienced 
pilots, plus $3 per hour for single-motored 
ships, $4 per hour for multi-motored ships; 
$2,500 for new pilots, plus $2 per flying 
hour. All pilots get double flying pay for 
night flying. This Curtiss-Wright schedule 
becomes the prototype for the entire U. S. 
aviation industry. A busy expert flyer 
would earn about $5,000 a year on these 
scales. 

Bitter, of course, was the protest of 
pilots at this grading and economizing. 
About 50 flying men gathered at once on 
Long Island. Practical, they admitted to 
the Curtiss-Wright company: “The eco- 
nomic condition of Eastern pilots in winter 
prohibits our direct refusal of the terms 
you offer.” Less immediately practical, 
they telegraphed the National Pilots Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, which is a sort of 
flyers’ union, for permission to join and 
for its Secretary Carl Francis Egge to go 
East to organize them. 

Everywhere in the U. S. the movement 
to unionize aviation formally is now active. 
Pilots and mechanics assemble in hangars 
and lunch wagons to mull over grievances. 
Dale (“Red”) Jackson travels here and 
there advocating unions (Trmeg, Dec. 23). 
Last week he was in Miami to agitate at 
the all-American air meet. At Muskogee, 
Okla., the local men last week received a 
first union charter from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 








Frigid Test 

To put “pursuit tactics to the acid test 
under extremely rigorous weather condi- 
tions, and to afford a very broad oppor- 
tunity for testing flying equipment in zero 
temperatures” the 1st Pursuit Group of 
the Army Air Corps long planned a frigid 
flight from Mt. Clemens, Mich., to Spo- 
kane, Wash., and back. The planes, 18 
pursuit and four transports (one carrying 
short wave radio apparatus), equipped 
with skis and other pertinent paraphernalia 
for operation under extreme cold and bad 
weather, were ready to fly last week. A 
first delay came when the planes were 
plated with ice after an all night storm. 
Then one of the transport planes crunched 
through the ice on Lake St. Clair in five 
feet of water, had to be hauled ashore 


| and dried off. Eighteen flyers completed 


the first lap of their journey, landing at 
Duluth, Minn. They dined with the mayor, 
city officials and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The four transports were at various 
stages of the first lap. One was forced 
back. The bedraggled radio plane got as 
far as St. Ignace, Mich.; two more got to 
Munising. Next day they — straggled 
through snow storms to Minot, N. Dak., 
then to Great Falls, Mont. From Spokane, 
their terminal, they received bleak news. 
Weather there had inopportunely moder- 
ated. The ski-shod planes needed snow or 
thick ice for landing. Spokane had neither, 
temporarily, last week. Major Ralph 
Royce, leader of the patrol, declared the 
flight probably the most ‘difficult and haz- 
ardous undertaken by a peacetime Army 
squadron. 
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Towns Labeled 


Peering down on a little settlement, 
roaring down out of the skies to catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the name on a railroad 
station, poring over maps to check land- 
marks with recorded rivers and railroads, 
these were recent methods of town identi- 
fication for lost pilots. Then the Guggen- 
heim Fund stepped in and asked towns, 
corporations and individuals (notably 
postmasters) to label their localities. More 
than 8,000 places now have proper roof 
markings, the Fund reported last week. 
Foremost among the town labelers were 
oil companies, who welcome customers 
from above or below. 








¢ 


Technical Medal 

For aeronautical technicians, engineers 
and scientists, who usually go unpubli- 
cized and little rewarded, Daniel Guggen- 
heim, prime patron of U. S. aviation, 
created the Daniel Guggenheim Medal 
Fund. Last week the fund announced its 
first laureates: Orville Wright and_ his 
late brother Wilbur. 





Oe 


Air Law Review 


New York University bounded out of | 


its academic bed last week with a new, 
learned periodical, the Air Law Review. 


It was the first U. S. institution to estab- | 


lish a full school of Aeronautics with help 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics. Therefore it 
considered itself having a preémption on 
academic Aeronautics. Last August N. Y. 
U. roused itself when Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Chicago set up an Air Law 
Institute on the model of the Koenigs- 
berg Institut fiir Luftrecht, established 
in 1924 as the world pioneer. N. Y. U. 
promised itself a similar institute for 
next autumn. University of Southern 
California’s similar decision seemed a mur- 
mur from across the continent. 

Then Northwestern’s Air Law Institute 
announced that it would publish an Air 
Law Review. That was nightmare to 
N. Y. U. whose Law School Professors had 
worked long and diligently on such a re- 
view. The Law Professors hustled together 
manuscripts and produced the first U. S. 
Air Law Review. It appeared last week. 

Editor is Alison Reppy, Professor of 
Law at N. Y. U. Advisors include, besides 
law teachers, practicing aviation and radio 
attorneys—John William Davis, William 
Patterson MacCracken, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Warren Jefferson Davis. Also 
William Joseph (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, 
onetime (1925-28) Assistant to the 
Attorney-General; Manton Davis, Gen- 
eral Attorney for Radio Corp. of America; 
Louis G. Caldwell, onetime Chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

This second group serves because the Air 
Law Review gives briefs, reviews, interpre- 
tations and general surveys of laws pertain- 
ing to every human activity above the 
earth. Though designed primarily to dis- 
cuss and report radio and aviation law, 
within its purview come all things which 
pertain to the air—air rights for buildings 
above railroad tracks, 


fowl, the calling of hogs at a state line. 


the migration of | 








NVESTIGATION shows that 
many firms can save fully 20% 
of their annual expenditures for 
record paper and correspondence 
paper and yet obtain greater 
security for their vital records — 
greater impressiveness and pres- 
tige in their letters. 


For considerably less than you 
probably pay at present — surely 
at no additional cost—you can be 
certain that your valued records 
and documents will withstand 
the destructive action of time and 
constant use—that your business 
and professional stationery will 
have the impressive character 
and dignity which befit your 
correspondence. 


A straightforward brochure — 
brief, concise, direct — tells busy 
executives just how this can be 
done. It takes but a few 
minutes’ reading time. Yet it 


L. L. BROWN 








clip of the Scissors.. 
d Sadia. and I2 minutes 


. . . may save $20 on every 


$100 you spend for paper 


answers such questions as the 
following: 


“How can I be certain that 
my vital records and docu- 
ments will endure as long as 
they should — that they are 
not insidiously disintegrating 
with time?” 


“How can I know that my sta- 
tionery possesses the quality 
and character which its impor- 
tance demands ?” 


“How can I attain both these 
results without increasing my 
annual paper costs — perhaps 
at a worth-while saving?” 


Have your secretary clip and 
mail the coupon below. A copy 
of “Certified Papers” will reach 
you promptly. It will take but a 
few minutes’ time to learn several 
facts of vital importance to your 
business. L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Adams, Massachusetts. 


Certified PAPERS 


. for the protection of whatsoever is valuable 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., Adams, Massachusetts 


This entails no obliga- 


Send a free copy of “Certified Papers.” 
tion whatsoever on my part. 


Name 





~ 











| Address 


City State 
© 1930, L. L. B. P. Co. 
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Skating 

From Feb. 3 to Feb. 5 the figure skating 
championship of the world will be held in 
Manhattan. There, last week, famed 
skaters were practicing their loops, rockers, 
counters, brackets—the 48 figures that 
every skater must know before entering a 
tournament. Last week in Madison Square 
Garden a charity pageant was arranged on 
the ice in which all the socially registered 
people who know how to skate took part. 
Tall, ruddy Irving Brokaw, onetime holder 
of many amateur titles, was the King, a 
role properly awarded him in recognition 
of his 20-year patronage of fancy skating 
and of the interest which makes him hurry 
out of his big house on Fifth Avenue with 
his skates under his arm whenever, from 
his drawing room window, he sees figures 
moving on the lakes in Central Park. Sonja 
Henie was the Princess, and it was she 
whom the spectators had come to see. In 
a gold costume, with the spotlight on her, 
she stood chained to the mast of a Viking 
ship; later she gave an exhibition by her- 
self. 

Sonja Henie is a well made, light-haired 
girl with a good-natured, intelligent face 
and muscular legs. She is 17 and has been 
figure-skating champion of the world for 
the last three years. She has won the 
Olympic title once and the Norwegian six 
times. Her father, William Henie, runs a 
trade in women’s wear that has been in 
the Henie family for too years. His store 
on the Prinsens-Gade, with its flag over 
the door and the costly sheen of the fur 
coats behind the thick plate-glass, is one 
of the most expensive, the most profitable 
in Oslo. As a boy he liked to ride bicycles, 
and won the world’s amateur champion- 
ship at Antwerp in 1893. Pleased that his 
little girl had inherited a snub nose from 
her Irish grandmother, he taught her to 
skate when she was seven. 

She was eleven when, in 1924, she won 
her first championship for figure skating. 
She did not skate in the earnest way of 
most young girls, and when turning an out- 
side left with her arms out she did not look 
like a pullet. On the lakes at St. Moritz, 
and the rink at Budapest, in London, 
Stockholm, she was wildly applauded. She 
gave a command performance for the 
Queen of Norway, and afterward the 
Queen wrote to her brother George V in 
England and asked him to see Sonja when 
she was in London. King George did as 
he was asked, and later that evening his 
wife said to Sonja Henie: “You know, I 
often wished I had learned skating—but 
one has to start young, I can see that.” 
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Another time, Baron Henri de Rothschild 
asked her to a party on his yacht, along 
with Prince and Princess Olaf of Norway, 
and she gave a command performance for 
Viscount Lascelles. In the U. S. she has 
been practicing a new whirl—the Alex 
Paulsen—which is a turn and a half in the 
air, the skater landing on one skate going 
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I often wish I 
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Queen Mary: “You know, 

had learned.” 
backward. She skates a little every day 
and between times dances, dines, goes to 
the theatre. 


Reinstated 

Petkiewicz. “Diplomatic 
the Polish State Department 
penses in the U. S. 
Polish Government 
from the Polish minister, 
Podoski, First Secretary of the Polish 
Legation. Read to the Amateur Athleti: 
Union in Manhattan last week, it caused 
the Executive Committee—now puzzled 
only to know why he had never told them 
he was a diplomat—to rescind its debar- 
ment of Stanislaw Petkiewicz (Time, Jan 
13), and give him permission to run in 
those U. meeis in which his entering 
has not yet been announced. 

Browne. National wome~ tennis cham- 
pion in 1912, semi-finalist in the national 
tennis championship twelve years later, 
finalist in the national golf championship 
the same year, Mary K. Browne earned 
some money in 1926 by touring the coun- 


courier of 

. his ex- 
are defrayed by the 
So ran a letter 
signed by V 


try in exhibition tennis with Suzanne 
Lenglen. Because of this the U. S. Golf 
Association decided that she could not 


play golf as an amateur. Last week, in- 
fluenced by a petition signed by 50 women, 
including Champion Glenna Collett, the 
Golf Association reinstated her. Said Miss 
Browne: “That’s what makes this thing 
so fine, to know that the women really 
wanted me reinstated. I can’t tell you how 
much I think of Glenna—she has been 
splendid, and I know she is responsible 
for that petition.” 


Foxchasing Foundation 


There was, of course, nothing literally 
new, even in the year 1079, about the 
stretch of timberland, oak, ash and thorn, 
patched with open spaces of bog and 
heath, between the Solent, Southampton 
Water and the Avon. William the Con- 
querer only called it “New Forest” be- 
cause it was connected with a new idea of 
his. Seeing how the farms of Hampshire, 
unrolling like green quilts, were slowly 
pushing away the woods, he set New For- 
est aside as a place for trees to grow and 
noblemen to hunt. For a long time any 
rogue caught killing the king’s deer there 
was taken to the nearest town and hanged. 
William and his successors rode through 
New Forest after stags and boars. Herds 
of pigs grew fat in the forest on truffles 
and mast; their carcasses helped feed for- 
est keepers. 

Last week it was announced that a tract 
unlike anything since the New Forest has 
been created in the U. S. Not kings but 
rich sportsmen will ride there, hunting 
foxes instead of stags. They have formed 
an organization, Southern Grasslands Hunt 
& Racing Foundation. They plan to raise 
$3,000,000. Memberships are $10,000 
each. In Sumner County, Tennessee, they 
have bought about 15,000 acres (23 sq. 
mi.) of land to gallop over—rolling grass 
country, dotted with farms. They plan 
an endowment for the land’s upkeep in 
perpetuity. It is the biggest tract made 
safe for private chasing since King Wil- 
liam had his idea about the woods in 
Hampshire. Workmen are pulling down 
w.re fences, putting up rails, stone. Some 
of the farms will be rented “under strict 
agreement” and the rents, like King Wil- 
liam’s pigs, will help pay for the hunting. 

Founders: Stableowner John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, Publisher Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, Poloists Thomas 
Hitchcock and Louis E. Stoddard, Stable- 
owner Joseph E. Widener, Lord Sta'- 
bridge (onetime M. F. H. The Fernie. 
England), Sir Edward Curre of Wales, 
Yeastmaker Julius Fleischmann, Editor 
Richard E. Danielson of The Sportsman. 

Hounds: the famed pack of Joseph B. 
Thomas of Manhattan. 

Further plans: to hold the kind of races 
that were held in Andrew Jackson’s time, 
when gentlemen rode against each other 
on grass courses, watched by their friends, 


with the public, bookies, professional 
riders not invited. 
Racing Committee: Colonel Philip 


Chinn of Lexington; Arnold Hanger. 
whose stable has horses like Victorian and 
The Nut in it; Rogers Caldwell of Nash- 
ville who owns Hourless, now in stud, and 
who bred the fine mare Lady Broadcast 
that won the Canadian Derby. 
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Three-Cushion 

Players who have done well at pool or 
straight billiards often take up three- 
cushion, find it the most satisfying be- 
cause it is the hardest. Curly-haired. 
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florid Johnny Layton was the best pocket- 
billiard player in the world before he de- 
cided that knocking bails into pockets was 
dull compared to pure cueing. When he 
won his first championship he went home 
to Sedalia, Mo., where he had become pro- 
ficient during long sleepy days when, if 
you were not playing pool at the smoke 
house, there was nothing to do but count 
the cars on Ohio Street, or go down to 
the station to watch the Spirit of St. Louis 
come in from New York, or lean against 
the window of Bards drug store, waiting 
for something to happen. He started a 
poolroom of his own, but found few cus- 
tomers. Moving to St. Louis, he opened 
another place, with metal tables in it, but 


the balls made such a noise whamming | 


off the cushions that it got on his nerves. 
Before the national three-cushion cham- 
pionship ended in Manhattan last week, 
Layton had taken a beating from August 
Kieckhefer. If anyone, talking to Kieck- 
hefer face to face, looks at his left eye, he 
has a feeling that Kieckhefer is interested 
in something else. To overcome the be- 
havior of his eye, he shoots left-handed 
so that he can sight with his right eye. He 
beat Layton 50 to 38 in 58 innings, but 
three-cushion championships are decided 
by total number of games won and lost, 
and it was Layton and not Kieckhefer who 
played off in the finals against Otto Reiselt 
of Philadelphia. Both finalists were cau- 
tious. In three-cushion billiards, the cue 
ball must touch cushion three times before 
hitting the second object ball. So much 
muscle as well as sound knowledge of 
angles is necessary in bringing this off that. 
in an important match, players often try 
less to make shots than to “leave them 
safe’—leave both object balls at one end 
of the table and the cue ball at the other. 
In salaries, cash prizes and percentages of 
gate‘receipts there was $10,000 up for the 
winner of this final 50-point match—every 
point worth, therefore, $200. For once 
Layton was not smiling; Reiselt, with 
lines standing out in his sallow face, 
played like a machine. At the end of 31 
innings the score was 23 for Layton, 22 
for Reiselt. The smoky, crowded room 
was hot, and each man dried his hands 
before shooting. 
missed in the 41st frame, Layton ran eight. 
and, when Reiselt missed, made the three 
that gave him his title for another year. 


? 








Uzcudun v. Von Porat 

It is hard for a short man to uppercut 
a tall man’s jaw, but Paulino Uzcudun 
found how to do it. He would swing a 
left into the ribs of Otto Von Porat, lan- 
tern-jawed Norwegian, and as Von Porat’s 
head came down it would meet a right 
hand whisking up. Bettors who had figured 
that the Norwegian had two chances of 
landing the best punches for every chance 
squat Uzcudun had of staying away from 
them, cheered when, in the first round, 
Uzcudun spread his legs to keep from fall- 
ing. After that Uzcudun kept his chin on 
Von Porat’s chest and his elbows in front 
of his own jaw. Suddenly an elbow would 
straighten, a fist appear, whirl through the 
air, land on flesh. Paulino’s prestige has 
been dimmed by recent drubbings handed 
out by Max Schmeling, Tuffy Griffiths. 
His victory leaves the heavyweight situa- 
tion more muddled than ever. 


After they had both | 
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5O YEARS 


OF 
KEEPING PACE 


... with the fastest pace-makers 


in the world 


HEN business letters were written by hand ‘‘Y and 
E”’ already was serving business. ‘‘ Y and E’’ has 
continued to serve, through fifty years of the most critical, 
most exacting business demands the world has ever seen. 


During these fifty years American business men have 
conquered a half-wild continent, turned a feeble glow 
into an electric light and converted the wild dream of a 
horseless carriage into 26,000,000 automobiles. 


Genius like that has demanded good tools, with which to 
66x 7 — 99 
Y and E 


work. And in every part of its production 


has pioneered and set the pace. 


‘Foremost for Fifty Years’ 
be foremost to show the way in this great business age. 


’ is no idle phrase. We had to 

’ 6éu>z ss we " 
Youcan buya~ Y and E”’ filing cabinet or a desk or a 
filing system with the positive assurance that it has been 
tested by business men who demand the best and get it! 


DO YOU KNOW THIS “Y and E” MAN? 


He typifies hundreds of them from coast to coast. His 
knowledge of office needs is at your command. He can 
bring you a greater efficiency, a saving of space, a better 
planned office. His services are free. There is a ‘‘ Y and 


E”’ man in your vicinity . . . do you know him? 


YAWMAN «x FRBE Mrc.(. 


116 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: ‘Vhe Office Specialty Mfg Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Export Dept. 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS——STEEL DESKS —STEEL SHELVING — 


SAFES OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES~ BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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a 
1930 ATLAS 


Given to readers of TIME who takeadvantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


‘WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The “Supreme Authority’’ 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary 
Form—with 3,000 pages and type-matter equiv- 
alent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a 
single volume. India-Paper Edition in Rich, 
Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in 
strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by 

readers of TIMEon 

the following re- 

markably easy terms: 


The Entire work 
(with 1930 ATLAS) 


Delivered 
for $1.00 


andeasy 
monthly 
payments 
thereafter 
(onapproved 
ordersin 
United 
States and 
Canada). 


You will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper Edition which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 
pared with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and in 
addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, 
3,000 pages, 6,000 illustrations. 


Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
‘*To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.’’ To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless daily 
questions. 


The Universal Question 
Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will find 
the answerinthe NEW INTERNATIONAL. It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


Is the 1930 ‘‘New Refer- 
The Atlas ence Atlas of the World.” 

containing 180 pages. 
Maps are beautifully printed in colors and in- 
clude recent changesin boundaries, airway maps, 
and latest census figures, etc., all handsomely 
bound in cloth, size 9% x12 inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


Home Office Dept. 5. 


G.&C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information, including ‘125 Interest- 
ing Questions,’’ with references to their answers; 
striking ‘‘Faesimile Color-Plate’’ of the new 
bindings, with terms of your Atlas offer on 
Webster's New International Dictionary to 
Time readers. 1-20-30 
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Submerged Tenth 


SHADOWS OF MeEN—Jim Tully—Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

Jim Tully does not like to be called hard- 
boiled himself, but the people he writes 
about are not ladies’ men. He continues 
to write about the hoboes he knew when 
he was one of them because he thinks it 
is good for men to know all their brothers 
and because not one writer in a hundred 
knows the idiom that he does. 

In this book, two young bums, Blink 
Thomas and Author Tully, drift into “a 
scrawny town in a Western state.” When 
they unhappily encounter a railroad de- 
tective, noted for his extreme lack of 
sympathy with bums, their troubles recom- 
mence. After eluding the detective they 
stumble into a “sapping day”—a roundup 
of hoboes by embattled farmers—are 
forced to run the gauntlet, finally escape 
to a deserted “jungle” and fall exhaustedly 
to sleep, only to wake in the arms of the 
police. A heartless judge gives them each 
120 days in the county jail. 

Here they find a motley gang. “Some 
had been sentenced and were serving jail 
terms; others awaited trial or removal to 
the penitentiary.” Old Crow, the stool 
pigeon trusty, “as bitter as St. Paul, and 
meaner in heart than Calvin;” the boy 
from the South who had killed his father; 
Nitro Dugan, the roving yegg, who had 
presided at the hobo “kangaroo trial” and 
execution of One Lung Riley, the ex-bum 
who had turned railroad detective and 
knew too much; Brother Jonathon, glib 
medicine-show barker, pretentious charla- 
tan, kindly man of the world; Hypo Sleigh, 
the dope fiend, under whose crazed imagi- 
nation the world is like a nightmare under 
a magnifying glass; Dippy, the pyro- 
maniac, to whom the lighting of a match 
is like a shot of whiskey; Eddie the pretty 
pervert, landed in jail because he has over- 
blackmailed the banker who supports him. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 








money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Iron Man—W. R. Burnett—Dial ($2.50). A 
two-fisted fighter with a single-track brain is 
coached into the middleweight championship by 
his rough-tongued pal; then his wife reappears 
and takes up gold-digging operations where she 
left them. This is the author’s second book: 
both of them have been chosen by book-of-the- 
month clubs. (See Time, Jan. 13). 


Younc Man or Mannatran—Katharine Brush 

Farrar & Rinehart ($2). A bright young 
newspaperman marries a brig tht young newspa- 
perwoman. How they try t o live happily after 
that is toldin sparkling narrative and dialog by 
their even brighter young author.(TimE, Jan. 13). 
Goopsye To Att THat—Robert Graves—Cape 
& Smith ($3). The blunt autobiography of a 
blunt poet who was also Captain in the famed 
Royal Welch Guards. A good deal more than 
“‘just another war book.” (Time, Jan. 6). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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1930 EDITION 








ITHIN the covers of this small book 
is contained a world of practical 


facts essential to you in everyday busi- 
ness. To obtain this information, out- 
side of the Digest, you would have 
to refer to numerous authorities in 
many lines. 


Hundreds of executives use it daily; 
would not be without this annual little 
encyclopedia of business. Every buying 
center in the U. S. and Canada is 
analyzed by population, car registra- 
tion, industries, banks, retail outlets, 
etc. Of newspapers covering those mar- 
kets, is given the rates, circulation, ete. 
It is indexed for quick, easy reference; 
compact, handy and up-to-the-hour. 

Flexibly bound; gold-stamped and 
edged. Send $2.00 now or order on 
approval with privilege of return. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
_Los Angeles Oakland Portland Seattle 







| THERE are thousands of periodicals | 
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Book On 
LEATHER 


SHARK SKIN... . Leather 
From the Sea! A fascinating 
book just off the press tells 
about this exquisite new kindof 
leather discovered by Science 
and pictures in natural colors 
exclusive Shark Skin creations 
s0 popular today among dis- 
criminating buyers. Also the 
famous HALVORFOLDS. Get 
your copy today—FREE! 

New Styles. .New Savings! 
Just the individual leather 
you've wanted. Unequalled for 
style, durability and economy. 
Wonderful texture, with the 
feeling of silk. Genuine im- 
ported—fashioned by master 
craftsmen. Yet priced surpris- 
ingly low! Write for book Now! 


U. S. Leather Goods Company 
Dept. A-8 
560 W. Monroe St., 


165. 


Glorious New 
Exclusive 


Leather 
Creations 


Women Find it Valuable 


CIENCE News-Letter is a weekly that de- 
scribes with human interest the newest 
important discoveries that are being made 

in every branch of science. It gives the intri- 
guing bits that are being learned about flowers, 
be asts, birds and fish. It reveals the latest 
marvels of the heavens. Its news is highly in- 
formative and of the character to interest 
thinking women who want to know what is 
going on. All articles are written simply, con- 
cisely and in entirely nontechnical form. You 
will enjoy it. ae oe AP 


Science News-Letter 


$1 for 13 weeks 
Introductory offer { gr ier 6 months 


2199 B St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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C- COSTS you no more to give your business 
and personal writing the same distinctive 
appearance and permanence as that of thousands 
of discriminating individuals who use Higgins’ 
Eternal Writing Ink. 

Priced the same as other inks, it writes a clear 
and beautiful black, permanent as the pyramids and 


unsurpassed for important legal and business docu- 
ments and records, as well as for everyday writing. 


Made only by 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


Makers of yy American Drawing Inke 


for Half a Century 
‘ GINS’ 
104 HIGGIN 


- my 


plo Maal. 
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eer’s 
Garden Book 


"- ALWAYS go to Dreer’s’’ is the 
explanation you invariably get 
when you admire a neighbor's gar- 
den. Why not insure your own 
success with Flowers and Vegeta- 
bles by selecting them from our 


1930 Garden Book? 


A copy free if you 
mention 


Time 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 110 
400-MADISON AVE.-NEW YORK CITY 
132-N. LA SALLE STR.-CHICAGO 


627-UNION TRUST BUILDING-CLEVELAND 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLEGIO TOURS 


conron 

447T—Park emai Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Washington 


Far East 


New York Columbus Chicago San Francisco 
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Two of them, Sailor Burren, Joe Elvin, 


are waiting to be hanged. Finally the 120 | 


y. 


days are up: Blink and Tully are released, 
go their separate ways. 

The last chapter of the book describes | 
a hanging in San Quentin prison. Two of 
the onlookers, both big men, topple over in 
a faint while the prison doctor listens to 


| the slowing beat of the hanged man’s heart. 


The prisoner has left a letter for the 
Warden, protesting his innocence: on the 
margin he had scrawled: “This is true, so 
help me God. Just a few minutes to go.” 

The Author. Jim Tully, onetime trans- 
continental tramper (three times across), 
farm laborer, link heater, circus rousta- 
bout, chainmaker, prizefighter, newspaper- 
man, tree surgeon, was born near St. 
Marys, Ohio, 1891, now lives in Holly- 
wood, Calif. Other books: Emmett Law- 
ler, Beggars of Life, Jarnegan, Life of 
Thomas H. Ince, Life of Charlie Chaplin, 
Circus Parade, Shanty Irish. 


Money & Other Troubles 


Money and other stories—Karel Capek 
—Brentano ($2.50). 

The fact that human beings are funda- 
mentally alike the world over needs con- 
stant reminders. The purely relative word 
“foreigner” ceases to have a definite mean- 
ing when we read the Russian stories of 








Chekhov, the English stories of Katherine 
Mansfield, the Czech stories of Karel 
Capek. 


A middle-aged bachelor, petulant and 
self-centered, is transformed by the appeal 
of his erring married sister into a chival- 
rous protector. But other interested parties 
inform him that he is being fleeced. Im- 
mediately all his charitable feelings turn 
to hate. 

Helena, a gawky and sensitive young 
girl, with a good education but no charm, 
falls in love with an older man whom she 
meets at a summer resort. He tries to 
believe their relation is platonic, but when, 
overborne with passion, she comes to give 
herself to him, he is disgusted and dis- 
mayed, shows her as gently as possible 
her mistake. “In after years. . . he learnt 
that she spoke of him with evident ani- 
mosity as of one who had done her a 
grievous wrong.” 

An old man knows his wife has a lover, 
and she knows he knows who it is, but the 
old husband is a poor man in every way. 
Finally he persuades his wife in a round- 
about manner to get money from her 
lover; she gives it to her penniless hus- 
band, and he goes off to the café to drink 
with his cronies. 

A government official has made a stupid 
mistake and is publicly denounced as a 
blockhead by his chief. In an agony of 
humiliation, he resigns his position, is 
ashamed to go home, gets very drunk and 
sleeps with a prostitute. His easy-going 
brother patches things up again. 

A serious-minded young governess has 
a good but disagreeable job with a horribly 
inconsiderate rich family, who treat her 
like a servant, search her room when any- 
thing is missing. The English tutor never 
speaks to her in the daytime, but tries 
to get into her room every night. When 
everything has gone hopelessly wrong, one 
night she leaves the door ajar. 


The Author. Karel Capek. 40, dark, 
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| enough for fast easy writing, hard 
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| Why 
“THE BISHOP 
MURDER CASE” 


was written with 


thee MONGOL 


The photos are 
from Paramount’s 
“The Greene Mur- 
der Case,"’ like all 
Van Dine mys- 
teries, written with 
the Mongol. 


“The lead 


does not break,” 
says S. S. Van Dine 


“‘| write always in 
longhand; always 
with a pencil. For 
many years | have 
used only the 
Mongol No. 1. 

“Before | select- 
ed the Mongol, | 


tried many pencils, but found none 1 
| find the Mongol soft 








enough for continuous work without 
frequent resharpening. Best of all, the 


lead does not break.” 
° * . 
OU may be writer, artist, business or 
professional man or woman. What- 
ever your occupation, you work better 
with the right pencil . . . the right pencil 
made especially to 











do your job best. 

It’s easy to choose the right pencil. You 
need not experiment. The new Eberhard 
Faber Pencil-Selection Chart tells you 
instantly what pencil, or pen- 
cils, will work best for you. 
Send forit today. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


PENCIL CO., Dept. T-11 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, 

(_ ) Enclosed is $1 for special introductory assortment 
of 14 pencils—including quality black lead pencils and 
new extra strong Mongol Colored Indelible Thin Lead 
Pencils, which, when moistened, produce wash effects. - 
() Send free copy of Pencil- Selection Chart. 
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slender, wiry, hesitating in manner but in- 
cisive of speech, is chiefly known in the 
U.S. as a playwright (The World We Live 
Jn written in collaboration with his brother 
Josef). He has written other plays (R. U. 
R., The Robber, The Makropoulos A fair), 
novels (Krakatit, The Absolute at Large). 
In Prague, his home town, he is known as 
a student of philosophy, principally Amer- 
ican (William James, John Dewey), play 








KAREL CAPEK 


Foreigner is a relative word. 


manager and producer. Onetime Art Di- 
rector of the National Art Theatre of 
Prague, he is now manager of the Vino- 
hradsky Art Theatre, where he _pro- 
duces Shakespeare, Byron, Moliére, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Goethe, Hauptmann, and con- 
temporary Czech plays. As a short-story 
writer, like Katherine Mansfield, like 
Anton Chekhov, Author Capek is fasci- 
nated by the drama of people’s internal 
workings, but knows better than to try to 
explain them, leaves a large and readable 
space between his lines. 

Dickensian 

Tue Mipnicut Bert—Patrick Hamil- 
ton—Little, Brown ($2.50). 

Bob is the waiter at the Midnight Bell. 
a small pub in the East End of London. 
He likes his job, he is efficient and cheer 
ful, well set up and handsome. The 
barmaid loves him, the Master and Missus 
consider him a find. He is popular with 
the customers and makes five shillings a 
night in tips, with any luck. On his nights 
off he very seldom encourages the bar- 
maid’s hopeless passion by taking her to 
the cinema; he spends his holidays alone, 
cheaply, and has saved up £80. For Bob 
is ambitious far beyond his station: he 
has literary leanings, is reading Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
buying each volume as he can, in a paper- 
backed edition. 

One evening the regular clientele of the 
Midnight Bell is somewhat put out by 
the entrance of two quite obvious prosti- 
tutes. One of them is very pretty, and 
looks ill. Bob takes their order. He is 
sympathetic. They talk. The upshot of 
it is that he lends her ten shillings. Now 





begins the decline and fall of Bob. First 
bit by bit and then wad by wad he with- 
draws his savings, to “lend” to Jennie, 
the pretty little harlot, with whom Bob 
will not admit for a long time that he is 
in love. When he does, she promises to 
marry him—and then forgets to show up 
for their next meeting. Bob is too ideal- 
istic and too much in love to take what 
he has paid for ten times over. Up to 
the very last he hopes that she is not the 
wrong one she more and more evidently 
shows herself. With all his money gone 
(the last of it stolen), Bob wakes one 
morning to the truth, and goes off to sea. 


Author Hamilton’s subject does not 
sound particularly humorous, but he is 
sufficiently Dickensian to treat it with both 
humor and humanity. No realist, he has 
taken what looked like a drab setting, a 
depressing situation, dreary people, and 
made of them an exceedingly readable 
tale, in which the comic and the pathetic 
are neatly balanced. 


Dr. Chekhov's Philanderer 

Tuat WorrTHLESS FELLOW PLATONOV— 
Anton Chekhov; translated by John Gour- 
nos—Dutton ($2.50). 

Anton Chekhov, prince of Russian short- 
story writers, prince of Russian _play- 
wrights, wrote one play that has waited 
until now to be translated into English. 
Without the lucid depths, the sparkling 
shallows, of his masterpiece The Cherry 
Orchard, That Worthless Fellow Platonov 
obviously wells up from the same source 
No one but a Russian, no Russian but 
warm-hearted, skeptical Anton Chekhov, 
could have written it. 

The scene is laid in a Russian provincial 
village. Anna Petrovna, a General’s widow, 
who is frightfully in debt to Jew money- 
lenders and ought to be saving every 
kopek, is giving a party, with all the fixings 
—Chinese lanterns in the garden, music, 
fireworks, plenty of drink. All the neigh- 
bors are there, among them Schoolteacher 
Platonov, intelligent, charming, young, 
popular: the perfect lady-killer, but with 
too much Hamlet in his make-up. His wife 
adores him; they have a little son. Other 
women adore him too: his hostess, the 
General’s widow, her daughter-in-law 
Sofya, just married. Platonov is fond of 
his wife, but imagines that he is in love 
with Anna Petrovna, who is being 
pursued by a rich old man and his Frenchi 
fied son. 


also 


Everyone gets at least slightly drunk 
Platonov’s wife goes home early. That 
worthless fellow is in great form: he has 
drunk a good deal, and it all goes to his 
heart. He makes love to his hostess. to the 
newly married Sofya, goes a little too far 
with Grekova, whom he humiliates by kiss- 
ing soundly and then throwing on a table. 
When he gets home in the small hours, his 
adoring wife is waiting up for him, but he 
will not go to bed: he sits outside and in- 
dulges in remorse for his disgraceful con- 
duct. Anna Petrovna comes looking for 
him; Sofya sends him a letter. The kind- 
hearted fellow promises to make Anna his 
mistress, then promises Sofya he will run 
away with her. Ensuing complications grow 
too much for him: his wife leaves him, he 
takes to drink in earnest, threatens to shoot 
himself. Sofya’s husband intends to kill 


Platonov, but finds he likes him too well 
to do it. Finally, when Platonov’s talented 
irresolution has landed everybody in a 
pretty pickle, and he is willing to do any- 
thing possible to make amends, Anna 
Petrovna’s good sense seems about to 
straighten out the tangle; but Sofya, still 
madly in love with the worthless fellow, 
rushes in and shoots him. In spite of this 
violent finale, the play may be considered 
a comedy. 

The text has been lett as Chekhov 
abandoned it: many speeches, printed in 
brackets, would do well to come out, and 
no real Chekhovisms would be lost. From 
time to time his well-known accents are 
heard: “When I philosophize I lie terribly.” 
Says Platonov angrily to Vengerovitch: 
“There’s no out-arguing a half-educated 
Jew.” Meekly replies Vengerovitch: “No, 
there isn’t. Says Anna Petrovna, 
trying to overcome Platonov’s scruples: 
“Why, it’s very simple: a woman has come 
to you she loves you, and you love 
her. . . . The weather is lovely . What 
could be more simple? Where does phil- 
osophy come in? Or politics? Or do you 
want to show off?” 

The Author. Anton Pavlovich Chekhov 
was a doctor who took to writing humor- 
ous pieces for Moscow journals to help 
defray the expenses of his unwieldy house- 
hold. A bachelor, he had a larger family 
than many a paterfamilias, and they did 
their best to eat him out of house and 
home. When critics began to take his 
funny stories seriously, no one was more 
amused and surprised than Dr. Chekhov 
When he started to write plays (/vanov, 
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Dr. ANTON CHEKHOV 


It amused him to be taken seriously 


Uncle Vanya, The Sea Gull, The Three 
Sisters, The Cherry Orchard) he got to 
know the members of Stanislavsky’s 
famed Moscow Art Theatre, married A 
Olga Knipper. In 1904 Author 
Chekhov, 44, died at Badenweiler in the 
Black Forest. Author of a dozen plays 
hundreds of short stories, he never wrote 
a novel. Though Chekhov has been called 
“the Russian Maupassant,” all good Che- 
khovians think this intended praise too 
faint, think a reversal of the phrase would 
give Maupassant too much credit. 
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HE industrial nation today is sixteen times as big as in 1880, Such astounding progress is a 


spur to leadership and leadership is itself a spur to new achievement; better service; sounder 
products. Progressiveness is a necessity to any company which assumes leadership in America. 
Grinnell leadership in 1880 covered principally automatic fire extinguishing. It has added the 
fields of high pressures and high temperatures, humidification, unit heaters, and various supplies 
to meet the new demands of industrial piping. 


In Grinnell laboratories today are being developed inventions which will become necessities 
in industry tomorrow. Such leadership today rests on these seven developments. 





The new and higher standard of pipe fittings demanded 
today, is met by Grinnell—stronger fittings with perfect 
threads. They are being adopted everywhere for steam and 
other pipe lines because they make better jobs with less labor. 


Because they are the only line of hangers easily ad- 

justable after the piping is in place, Grinnell hanger in- 
ventions are today being used for all sizes of pipe work 
throughout the industrial piping world. 


3 Constantly increasing steam pressures demand stronger 
pipe joints and better expansion bends, with safety fac- 


the long sought solution, controlled heat, instant and auto- 
matic. The patented cooling leg simplifies the whole piping 
problem, 


Complete systems for humidification are furnished 
through American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


4 unique automatic control— maintains proper air condi- 
tions more accurately than ever before. 


6 The remarkable Thermoflex radiator trap is offered by 
Grinnell. Its famous Hydron bellows, will stand an ac- 
cidental shot of high pressure, and pulsations into the hun- 


usly tors far beyond the immense pressures being conveyed. To- dreds of millions. 

. day, this necessity is fully met by the Grinnell Triple XXX ; . : , 

line of fabricated products for super power work. 7 Increasing fire danger demands today a quicker acting 

» Three sprinkler head, and one which cannot become inoperative 
at ts Modern buildings demand more economical heat and through encrustations of foreign matter. The Grinnell 
| aria’ better heat than can be wrung from radiators and pipe Quartz bulb head is a scientific achievement fully meeting 
od ; coils, Thermolier, the new Grinnell copper unit heater, is this demand. 
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Branches in all Principal Cities 





Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 











At the principal ports of the world and in 46 foreign 
countries, Texaco Products are known for their high 
quality and uniformity. The Texaco Red Star with the 


Green T shines ’round the world. 


the Ports of 


Sleek ocean greyhounds taking 
"em green over their bows in mid- 
Atlantic— sea-going freighters drows- 
ing at anchor in palm-fringed road- 
steads. Carriers of the high seas, 
like those on land and in the air, 
depend on Texaco for lubrication. 

Texaco Marine Lubricants long 
have enjoyed a reputation for unus- 
ual quality and economy among 
engineers and ship operators of 
every maritime nation. Day in, day 


out, through storm and calm,Texaco 


helps to link the commerce of the 
world—safely, swiftly, surely. 
There is a specialized Texaco 
Lubricant for every type of marine 
prime mover, be it Diesel, turbine 
or reciprocating engine. Everywhere 
in every field—the Texaco Red 
Star with the Green T stands as a 


symbol of service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANTE 
Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products 
including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, 
Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road 


Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 
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The mark of quality for petroleum products 








